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PREFACE 


This little volume is, in the main, a collection 
of detached essays, which is intended to serve as an 
introduction to the study of some vexed problems 
of Indian antiquity, particularly of the early epic 
and the geographical sections of the Puranas. 
The papers now collected appeared at different 
times in various literary and historical journals, 
monthly reviews, vernacular magazines, comme- 
moration volumes, and miscellaneous compilations 
such as the Calcutta Review , the Journal of the 
Department of Letters, the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, the Indian Antiquary, the 
Indian Historical Quarterly, the Navya-Bharata, 
theMdnasi o Marmavani, the Vichitra, Sir Asutosh 
Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, and Law's 
Buddhistic Studies. To the editors and publishers 
of these works the writer of the following pages 
takes this opportunity of offering his sincere 
thanks. The re-issue of the articles has afforded 
him an opportunity of correcting some typo- 
graphical mistakes, or other errors, that crept 
into the texts as published in the periodicals 
and miscellanies named above, particularly the 
Bengali magazines. Ancient Indian History is a 
progressive subject, and it is not surprising that, 
while subjecting the papers to revision, additions, 
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emendations and re-arrangements have, in some 
cases, been deemed to be necessary. 

The essays, disquisitions and notes brought 
together in the present volume are grouped 
under four heads, viz. (I) Vedic and Epic Studies, 
(II) Geography, (III) History and Chronology 
and (IV) Epic and Geographical Studies in 
Bengali. While the book as a whole undoubtedly 
suffers from a lack of unity, Part II, viz., that 
dealing with Ancient Indian Geography, will, it is 
hoped, be found to be comparatively free from the 
defects inherent in an assemblage of independent 
treatises. 

The papers constituting Part I relate to the 
Vedas and the Epics. The dissertations on the 
epics have already been noticed by scholars like 
Washburn Hopkins ( Ethics of India , p. 171 n) and 
M. Winternitz (A History of Indian Literature, 
Vol. I, translated from the original German by 
Mrs. S. Ketkar and revised by the author, pp. 473 n 
506 n), while that on the Antiquity of the Rigveda 
has been commented on by Professor A. B. Keith 
in the Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and 
Upanishads, p. 618. The Professor’s remark that 
the writer of the paper based his conclusions only 
on “ the epic, or Purana genealogies ” is perhaps 
due to an oversight, as the author referred not only 
to the Raja-parampam 0 f the epics and the 
Purdnas, but also to the A chary a-parampara of the 
.Vedic texts, particularly of the Satapatha 
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Brahmaita and the Sankhayana Ar any aka. The 
essayist was certainly not unaware of the fact 
that “ the Mahabharata , in its present 
shape, is a late work ’ ’ and that ‘ e the tradition 
recorded in the Adi-parva ” was regarded by some 
scholars as “mere folklore, useless for historical 
purposes.” He, therefore, adduced evidence from 
the Yedic texts and observed that “ The agreement 
between the Brahmanas, the TJpanishads , and the 
epic, and the synchronisms established, confirm 
and corroborate one another and tend to show that 
the Baja-parampard and the Guru-parampard 
are entitled to credence.” 

The writer of the following pages craves the 
indulgence of the reader for any mistake and 
misprint that may have escaped his attention. 
He owes a special debt of gratitude to Mr. J. C. 
Chakravorti, Asistant Registrar, Calcutta Univer- 
sity, who lent his aid at various stages of the 
work. His thanks are also due to Mr. A. C. 
G-hatak, the Superintendent of the University 
Press, and his Assistants, for help Jin reading 
the proofs. 

The University of Calcutta : H. C. R. C. 

June 14, 1932. 
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VEDIC AND EPIC STUDIES 



STUDIES IN 
INDIAN ANTIQUITIES 

PART I 

Vedic and Epic Studies 
CHAPTER I 

The Antiquity op the Rig Veda 

The date of the Big Veda has been the 
subject of much discussion and controversy. 
Scholars are not wanting who would place it in the 
Miocene or the Pliocene epoch, while others would 
bring it down to the close of the second, or the 
beginning of the first, millennium B.C. There is, 
however, a consensus of opinion regarding its 
comparative antiquity, and it is almost universally 
accepted that the Big Veda is older than the rest 
of Indian Literature, and that even the latest 
parts of the work are much older than Buddha 
Sakyamuni. But the number of centuries which 
separated the latest hymns from the time of the 
founder of Buddhism is a matter regarding which 
there is the widest divergence of opinion. 

Max Muller, starting from the date of Alexan- 
der’s invasion, and assigning a period of two 
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hundred years for the development of each of the 
four literary strata discernible in the Yedic Litera- 
ture, arrived at the date 1200 to 1000 B.C. as the 
beginning of Vedie poetry, and his view has been 
accepted by scholars like Macdonell and Keith. 
Tilak and Jacobi, on the other hand, tried to push 
the date much farther back on astronomical 
grounds. But, as pointed out by Macdonell, 1 Keith 2 3 
and Wintemitz 8 it is not safe to build a chrono- 
logical edifice on a foundation the solidity of which 
is subject to grave doubts. The last-mentioned 
scholar justly attaches greater importance to his- 
torical and geographical arguments, and it is to 
such arguments that we shall adhere in this 
humble treatise. 

Professor Winternitz seeks to show that the Big 
Veda is the oldest literary work in India. While 
accepting the general observations of the Profes- 
sor regarding the priority of the Big Veda to the 
other Yedic texts, and to the earliest literature of 
the Jains and the Buddhists, we confess that we 
find it difficult to follow some of his arguments, 
particularly those which lead him to think that 
the age of the Big Veda must be placed nearer 
the date assumed by Jacobi and Tilak than to that 
adopted by Max Muller. 

1 Sans. Lit., p. 12. 

2 Camb. Hist., pp. 111-112. 

3 Cal. Rev., Nov. 1923, p. 126. 


VIDARBHA IN VEDIO TEXTS 5 

Thus it is impossible to endorse the view that 
during the whole time from the first beginnings 
to the last off-shoots of Yedic literature the Indo- 
Aryan people have only conquered the compara- 
tively small area from the Indus to the Ganges.” 
The Aitareya Brdhmana is certainly older than 
the “ last off-shoots of Vedic literature,” and in 
it we have a reference to several kingdoms of 
Dakshina Dis or the Southern Kegion, and 
in particular to the Aryan kingdom of Vidarbha 
(Berar) whose king Bhima received instruction 
regarding the substitute for the Soma juice 
through a succession of teachers from Parvata 
and Narada. King Bhima was only fourth 
in spiritual succession from Somaka, son of 
Sahadeva, who is mentioned in the Big 
Veda (iv. 15. 7-8). The Brihaddranyaka Upani- 
shad mentions a teacher named Vidarbhi Kaun- 
dinya whose name marks him out as an inhabi- 
tant of the city of Kundina in Vidarbha, and 
who was only three generations removed from 
Ayasya Angirasa or Afigirasa, a Big Vedic rishi, 
the composer of many Big Vedic hymns. 1 The 
Batapatha Brdhmana refers to Nada Naishadha, 
a southern king, whose realm Nishadha lay in the 
Vindhyan region. 2 

1 Gf. x. 67. 1; 108. 8; ix. 44-46; x. 67; 68; Yed. 
Ind., i. 32; Brih. Up., ii. 6; iv. 6. 

2 8at.Br., ii. 2, 2, 1. 2; Mark. Purana, Ivii. 54-55. 
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It is thus clear that not only the Ganges valley, 
but a considerable portion of Central India and 
the Deccan was Aryanised long before “ the last 
off-shoots of Vedic Literature.” Consequently 
we fail to appreciate the force of the following 
arguments of Winternitz, “ if it took such a long 
time for Aryan Civilisation to spread only from 
the extreme north-west to the eastern Ganges 
district, how many centuries must have been 
required not only for Vedic literature but at 
the same time also for Brahmanical culture, 
theology and even priestly supremacy to pervade 
the whole of Central and Southern India.” 
Let us' not be misunderstood ; the Aryanisation 
of India was certainly not accomplished in 
a day. But Winternitz’s estimate of the requisite 
period is, in our opinion , based on a wrong 
premise. 

Again when Winternitz says that the Big Veda 
is older than Parsva he is probably correct, but in 
the absence of genuine works which can, with any 
amount of certainty, be referred to Parsva him- 
self, can it be said with confidence that the Veda 
must have been completed and considered as the 
sacred text of Brahmanism as early as the eighth 
century B. C. (the age of Parfiva)? The truth is 
that although Winternitz is right in holding that 
the JRig Veda is more ancient than any other 
literary product of India, yet when he actually tries 
to measure the distance which separates the work 
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from well-known chronological epochs his argu- 
ments are not quite 'convincing. 

But are there no hints and indications in the 
Vedic literature itself which may help us to arrive 
at an approximate date of the Mik Samhita? We 
think there are, and it will be our endeavour in 
this treatise to draw the attention of scholars to a 
few facts which, while they do not solve the 
problem, lend some additional weight to the 
brilliant conjecture of Max Muller. 

In the 98th Sukta of the 10th Mandate of the 
Rik Samhita, mention is made of two personages 
named Samtanu and Devapi whom Yaska represents 
as two brothers, sons of a Kuru king. The younger 
Samtanu became king, Devapi having made choice 
of a life of penance. It is impossible not to recog- 
nise in these two scions of the Kuru royal family, 
the famous Kuru king Samtanu and his ascetic 
brother Devapi immortalised in the pages of the 
Mahdbharata. 1 According to the Great Epic king 

1 The epithet Arshtishena applied to Devapi does not 
necessarily indicate that he was the son of Bishtishena, any 
more than the epithet Gairikshita applied to Paurukutsya, 
i.e., Trasadasyu (Big V., 33. 8), shows that he was the 
son of Girikshit, or the epithet Saudyumni applied to 
Bharata Dauhsanti shows that he was the son of 
Sudyumna. Bishtishena may have been a remote ancestor 
of Devapi, or the name might have been a secondary 
epithet of Pratlpa, as Vasushena of Karna and Mahasena 
of Pradyota. As to the epithet Aulana which, according to 
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Samtanu was sixth in the ascending line from 
Parikshit (son of Abhimanyu who died in the 
Bharata War). If this tradition has any value the 
end of the Big Vedic period cannot be separated by 
more than six generations from the time of the last 
mentioned sovereign. It may, however, be argued 
that the Mahabharata, in its present shape, is a late 
work, and the tradition recorded in the A di-par v a 
regarding the relationship between Samtanu and 
Parikshit is mere folklore, useless for historical pur- 
poses. But the main conclusion at which we have 
arrived, namely, that the Big Veda is separated by 
not more than six generations from the time of Pari- 
kshit, receives striking confirmation from another 
quarter. We have already referred to the sage 
Ayasya Angirasa who is the composer of many of 
the hymns of the Big Veda, and who is mentioned 
by name in the tenth Mandala. In two lists of 
teachers given in the Brihaddranyaka Upaniskad 
(ii.6 ; iv.6) this sage is represented as being ninth in 
the ascending line from Vatsya, pupil of Sandilya, 
whereas Tura Kavasheya, the priest of Parikshit’s 
son(and Abhimanyu’ s grandson), 1 is only fifth in the 

some, refers to Samtanu it may be pointed outt hat ‘Ilina’ 
is actually mentioned in the dynastic lists of the Maha- 
bharata as the name of an ancestor of Samtanu. The name 
had variants, and the real name may have been Ulana as 
the Rigvedic word suggests. 

1 Bhagavata Puram, ix. 22, 25-26; Aitareya Brah- 
mam, viii. 21. 
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ascending line from the same teacher (Vatsya) as 
we learn from the datapath a Brahmana (end of 
Book X). In other words, Ayasya is separated by 
four or five generations from Tura as will appear 
from the following table : — 


Ayasya Angirasa 
Pathin Saubhara 
Yatsanapat Babhrava 
Yidarbhi Kaundinya 
Galava 

Kumar a Harita 

Kaisorya Kapya 
handily a 
Yatsya 


... Tura Kavasheya. 

... Yajnavachas 

Rajastambayana. 
... Kusri. 

... Sandilya. 

... Yatsya. 


We are further told by the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad that Ayasya flourished thirteen or 
fourteen generations before Asuri (a near 
spiritual ancestor of Asurayana), while a perusal 
of page 18 of the Political History of Ancient 
India from the Accession of Parikshit to the 
Coronation of BimbUara (first edition) will show 
that Tura Kavasheya was only seven generations 
removed from the same teacher (Asuri) . Accord- 
ing to this calculation Ayasya was six or seven 
generations removed from Tura. It is clear that 
Ayasya was older by not less than four, nor 
more than six or seven generations from the 
time of Tura Kavasheya and his contemporary 
Janamejaya, son of Parikshit. We must make 
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allowance for the difference of one or two 
generations while comparing the various lists of 
teachers, because all the Eishis did not live for 
an equal length of time. Moreover, ufe have 
instances in which a teacher appears both as 
Guru and Parama Guru of the same person. 
We may take six as the mean number of 
generations which separated the teachers Ayasya 
and Tura. 1 If the Mahalharata tradition 

1 The conclusion at which we have arrived from a 
study of the Achdrya-parampara in the Brihadaranyctka 
Vpanishad is strikingly confirmed by the Sdnkhdyana 
AranyaUa. That work gives a list of teachers according to 
which Visvamitra and Devarata (Sunah-^epa), the compo- 
sers of many Rigvedic hymns, who, according to the 
Aitareya Brahmana , are contemporaries of Ayasya Angi- 
rasa, are 15th and 14th respectively in the ascending line 
from Gunakhya Sahkhayana, whereas Tura Kavasheya, the 
priest of Janamejaya Parikshita, is only eighth in the 
ascending line from the same teacher ( Political History of 
Ancient India , first edition, pp. 9, 18). 

1. Visvamitra 

2. Devarata ... 

3. Sakamasva 

4. Vyasva 

5. Visvamana 

6. Uddalaka 

7. Sumnayu 

8. Brihaddiva ... 8. Tura Kavasheya. 

9. Prativesya ... 9. Yajnavachas Rajas* 

tambayana, 
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regarding the relationship between Samtanu and 
Parikshit has any value this would make Ayasya 
a contemporary of Samtanu, and an elder contem- 
porary of the Rishi Parasara who is well-known 
in the Epic as a contemporary of the second 
wife of that king. That our surmise is probably 
correct is proved by the evidence of the Aitareya 
and Samavidhana Brahmanas. According to the 
story of Sunah-sepa narrated in the Aitareya 
(vii. 13-18) — which in the opinion of Winternitz 
himself is a legend of time-honoured age — Ayasya 
was the Udgata of king Harischandra whose court 
was visited by Parvata and N&rada. Consequently 
Ayasya and Narada were contemporaries. Now 
the Samavidhana Brahmana 1 tells us that Narada 
taught Yishvaksena and the latter taught Vyasa 
Paras'arya (son of Parasara). Parasara, father 
of Vyasa, was thus, on the evidence of the 
Brahmana, a contemporary of Vishvaksena and 
a junior contemporary of Narada and of Ayasya 
if, as is possible, Narada of the Sam ■ vidhana 

10. Sauma Prativesya ... 10. Kusri. 

11. Somapa 11. Sandilya. 

12. Priyavrata Saumapi ... 12. Yatsya. 

13. Uddalaka Aruni ... 13. Vamakakshayana ; 

Uddalaka Aruni. 

14. Kahola Kaushltaki ... 14. Yajnavalkya and 

Kabola. 

15. Gunakhya Sankhayana 15. Gunakhya Sankhayana. 

1 Ved. Ind., ii, pp. 315, 389. 
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Brdhmana be identical with his namesake of 
the Aitar ey a. And this is just the conclusion 
at which we have arrived from a study of the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad and the Mahabhdrata. 
The agreement between the Brahmanas, the Upa- 
nishad and the Epic, and the synchronisms 
established, confirm and corroborate one another 
and tend to show that the Raja-parampara and 
the Guru-parampara- to which we have drawn 
attention, are entitled to credence. We have 
no valid reason, therefore, for doubting their 
authenticity and historical value. If that be so, 
it is impossible to believe that Samtanu and 
Ayasya could be more than six or seven genera- 
tions older than Janamejaya Parikshita and 
Tura Kavasheya. Now Rhys Davids in his 
Buddhist Suttas adduces good grounds for 
assigning a period of hundred and fifty years to 
the five Theras from Upali to Mahinda. If the 
five Theras be assigned a period of hundred and 
fifty years, the six or seven teachers from Ayasya 
to Tura may be assigned a period of two 
centuries. And the tenth Mandala of the Rig 
Veda referring to Ayasya could not have been 
composed more than two hundred years before the 
time of Janamejaya, the patron of Tura. In 
the Political History of Ancient India we 
have tried to show that Parikshit, father of 
Janamejaya, flourished probably in the 9th 
century B.C. In that case the date of the hymns 
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mentioning Ayasya cannot be earlier than the 
11th century B.C. Even if we accept the PurSnic 
date (L } 015 years before Nanda, i.e., 14th century 
B.C.) for Parikshit, father of Janamejaya, the 
Big Veda could not have been completed earlier 
than the 16th century B. C, 

It may be argued that the tenth Mandala of 
the Bik Samhita is a later addition. Is there any 
evidence that some of the other Mandalas were 
known at the time of Ayasya and Samtanu ? 
Fortunately the Aitareya Brahmana throws a 
flood of light on the solution of this question 
also. In the Sunah-sepa legend Ayasya is men- 
tioned as a contemporary not only of Narada 
but also of Vasishtha, of Visvamitra father of 
Madhuchchhandas, of Madhuchchhandas himself 
and of Sunah-sepa, adopted son of Visvamitra. 
Now Visvamitra, sunu (son) of Kusika (i.e., father 
of Madhuchchhandas), is mentioned as the author 
of several hymns of the third Mandala, while 
his son Madhuchchhandas is the rishi of the very 
first hymns of the first and ninth Mandalas. 
Sunah-s'epa is mentioned in the Big Veda, i. 24. 
13 and v. 2. 7. The seventh book refers to 
Vasishtha, grandfather of Parasara and contem- 
porary of ViSvamitra, sunu of Kusika, and what 
is more important, it mentions Parasara himself 
who, as we have seen, was a younger contem- 
porary of Ayasya and is, moreover, the Biski 
of the hymns, i. 65 et seq. If the evidence of 


Si 
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the Aitareya Brdhmana has any value, part of 
the first, third, fifth, seventh and ninth Mandates 
of the #ig Veda will have to be dated m or 
about the time of Ayasya. 1 Thus a large part, if 
not the whole, of the Bik Samhitd was composed 
not earlier than the eleventh century B.C. 
according to the system of chronology suggested 
in the Political History of Ancient India 
(16th century according to the chronology of 
the Puranas). The references to Sunah-sepa, 
Parasara (Saktya according to the Anukramam) 
and Samtanu are too clear to be explained away. . 

The conclusion at which we have arrived is 
borne out by linguistic and geographical evidence. 
All scholars of note refer to the striking coincid- 
ence in language between the Avesta . and . the 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Acheemenian kings 
(6th century B.C.) on the one hand, and the Big 

i Independent proof of the approximate date of Visva- 
mitra and his adopted son and pupil Sunafi-sepa (DevarS- 
ta), and consequently of the hymns composed by them, is 
furnished by the list of teachers at the end of the Sahkha- 
yana Iranyaka according to which Visvamitra and Deva- 
rata are 16th and 14th respectively in the ascending line 
from Gunakhya Sahkhayana, and about six or seven 
generations removed from Tura Kavasheya, and Janame- 
jaya Parikshita. This would place them about two 
centuries before the age of Parikshit (9th century B. C. 
according to the system of chronology suggested in the 
Political History of Ancient India and 14th century B.C. 
according to the Pura?as) s 
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Veda on the other. Prof. Winternitz admits that 
the two languages. Old Persian and Old High 
Indian, are so closely related that it is not diffi- 
cult to translate the Old Persian inscriptions right 
into the language of the Veda. In view of this 
fact we cannot lightly dismiss the testimony of 
those Vedic texts according to which some of the 
personages mentioned in the Big Veda flourished 
only about half a dozen generations earlier than 
Parikshit. 

Again, though it may be conceded that the 
geographical conditions as reflected in the hymns 
of the Big Veda point to a higher antiquity than 
those described in the Brahmanas, yet there is 
sufficient evidence to show that the two cannot 
well be separated by thousands of years. In the 
time of the Rig Veda Aryan settlements had 
spread as far as the country of the Chedis and the 
river Sarayu the association of which with 
the Arya Chitraratha 1 suggests that the river 
which flows past Ayodhya is meant. If the 
story in the Satapatha Brahmana regarding 
the spread of Aryan culture to Videha has 
any value then it cannot be denied that Videha 
was colonised within a generation after the 
Rig Vedic period, for Gotama Bahugana , 2 one 
of the pioneers of Vedic culture in Videha 

1 Big Veda, iv. 30. 18; Ramayana, ii. 32. 17. 

2 £ig Veda, i. 78.5 ; Sat. Br., i. 4. 1. 10, etc.; xi, 
4,3.20, 
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as well as Naim Sapya, king of Videha 1 are men- 
tioned in the Big Veda. The name of Vidarbhl 
Kaupdinya, fourth in spiritual succession from 
Ayasya, presupposes the spread of Aryan civilisa- 
tion to Vidarbha within four generations from the 
Big Vedic period. The mention of Bhima Vai- 
darbha as fourth in spiritual succession from the 
Big Vedic king Somaka, son of Sahadeva , 2 in the 
Aitareya Brdhmana points to the same conclusion. 

It may, however, be asked that if the Rig 
Vedic Aryans and their proximate successors 
spread as far as Videha in the east and Vidarbha 
in the south, how are we to account for the 
absence of any reference to such well-known 
Janapadas as Kuru, Panchala, Surasena, Kosala 
and Magadha in the Big Veda ? 

Now, in the first place it may be pointed out 
that the Big Veda is not a geographical manual, 
and too much importance should not be attached 
to the argumentum ex silentio . The famous river 
hymn of the tenth Mandala which shows an 
intimate acquaintance with the whole country from 
the Gahga to the Kubha, and mentions even 
insignificant streams like the Marudvridha, Arjiklya 
and Sushoma, omits to mention the Drishadvatl, 
VipaS and Suvastu. But that these were well- 
known to the Rig Vedic poets is clear from other 

1 Panchavimsa Brahmana, xxv. 10.17; Rig Veda, vi* 
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passages. The Atharva Veda certainly knows the 
Afigas and the Magadhas but never refers to the 
Ganges, the Son a and the Champa. Hiuen Tsang 
in his account of Mathura and the surrounding 
district does not refer to the Jumna. All these 
show the dangers of the argumentum ex silentio. 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten that all the 
recensions of the Rik Samhita 1 have not come 
down to us. We have instances in which names 
omitted in one recension do occur in another 
recension of the same work (cf. the mention of the 
Kasis in the Paippalada recension of the Atharva 
Veda). But we need not pursue the matter further 
because the Rig Veda actually refers to the peoples 
called Kurus, Panchalas, Surasenas, Kosalas and 
Magadhas though under different names, viz., 
Bharatas, Krivis, Tadus, Aryas on the banks of the 
Sarayu, and Kikatas respectively. The territorial 
and racial connexion between the Bharatas and the 
Kurus is established both by epic and Vedic 
evidence. 2 Moreover, the name Kuru itself seems 
to be alluded to in the appellations Kuru-£ravana 
and Kaurayana. As to the Krivis, their identity 
with the Panchalas is proved by the testimony of 
the Satapatha Brdhmana (xiii. 5. 4. 7). The 
Dalbhyas, a well-known Panchala family, 8 are 

1 Cf. Vishnu Purina, iii. 4. 

2 R.V., iii. 23. 2-4;'Sat. Br., xiii. 5. 4. 11. 21; Olden- 
berg, Buddha, pp. 409-410. 

3 Jaiminiya Up. Br., iii. 29. 1.; iv. 7.2. 

3 
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expressly mentioned in the-JSigf Veda in connexion 
with the river Gomati (v. 61. 17-19), and it need 
not be pointed out that a river called Gomati flows 
past Eohilkhand, ancient Uttar a Panchala. That 
the Yadus were in the Madhyadesa or the “ Middle 
Country ’ ’ watered by the Upper Ganges and its 
tributaries, appears probable from their connexion 
with the Turvasas and the river Sarayu. 1 The posi- 
tion of the Turvasas is determined by their con- 
nexion with the Yakshus 2 * 4 of the Jumna valley 8 
with the Pafichalas* and the allied tribe of the Srin- 
jayas. 5 A Rig Vedic passage (v. 52. 17) seems even 
to suggest a reference to the famous Gokul on the 
Jumna so well-known in Puranic legends about 
the Yadus and the Surasenas. As to the Aryas 
on the banks of the Sarayu, 6 one of them, the Arya 
Chitraratha is actually mentioned as a Sachiva of 
the Ikshvakus of Ayodhya in the Ramayana. The 
Ikshvakus themselves are referred to in R. V., x. 
60. 4. Regarding the Kikatas the only evidence 
that is available, viz., the evidence of the Bliaga- 
vata Purana (i. 3. 24; with Srldhara’s commen- 
tary), the Brihad-dharma Purana (xxvi 20f), the 
Abhidhaw Ghintamani, etc., identifies them with 

1 E.Y., iv. 30, 17-18. 

2 E.V., vii. 18.6. 

*■ E.Y., vii. 18.19. 

4 Sat. Br., xiii. 5, 4. 16. 

5 E.V., vi. 27.7. 

6 B. V., iv. 30. 18. 
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the people of Magadha, the scene of Buddha’s 
enlightenment. And it is not unreasonable to 
prefer the unanimous testimony of mediaeval works 
to twentieth century guesses. 

We have tried to adduce some evidence regard- 
ing the approximate date of some of the hymns of 
the Big Veda. Do the Vedic texts furnish any 
clue as to the date of the foundation of any of the 
Aryan kingdoms in India? Now, a passage of the 
Satapatha Brahmana refers to a Srinjaya king 
named Dushtaritu whose realm had existed only 
for ten generations, and who was a contemporary 
of the Kuru chief Balhika Pratipiya. It is not 
unreasonable to infer from this that the foundation 
of the Srinjaya kingdom took place ten generations 
earlier than the time of Balhika Pratipiya whom 
the Great Epic consistently represents as a brother 
of Samtanu. The Srinjayas are, as is well-known, 
one of the most famous tribes of the Rig Veda. 
Even if we allow the high figure of thirty years 
for a generation, we cannot place the foundation 
of the kingdom of this Rig Veda people before the 
fourteenth century B. C. according to the system of 
chronology suggested in the Political History of 
Ancient India and nineteenth century B.C. accord- 
ing to the chronology of the Puranas. Thus the 
date of the rise of one at least of the Rig Vedic 
kingdoms cannot possibly be pushed farther back 
than the second millennium B.C. 



CHAPTER II 


, The Mahabharata and the Besnagar 
Inscription of Heliodoros 

The Besnagar Inscription records the erection 
of a Garuda-dhvaja of Vasudeva, the god of gods, 
by the Bhaguoata Heliodora (Heliodoros), the son 
of Diya (Dion), the Takhkhasilaka (native of 
Taxila), a Yona (Greek) ambassador, who came 
from Maharaja Amtalikita (Antialkidas) to Raj an 
Kasiput(r)a Bhagabhadra the Saviour ( tratara ), 
who was prospering in the fourteenth year of his 
reign. 

As this inscription is one of the earliest records . 
of the Bhagavatas, i.e., the followers of Vasudeva- 
Krishna, it is interesting to inquire in what rela- 
tion it stands to the Great Epic which calls itself 
the Karshna Veda . 1 

At the outset, I beg to draw the attention of 
scholars to the remarkable passage which forms 
the second part of the famous epigraph. It runs 
as follows 

Trini amuta padani ( su ) anuthitani 

nayaMi svaga dama chaga apramada . 

“ Three immortal precepts when practised lead 
to heaven — Restraint, Renunciation and Vigi- 
lance.” 


1 Mbh., 1. 1. 268; xviii., 5.41. 
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So far as I know no serious attempt has yet 
been made to find out the source from which these 
precepts are taken. In my Early History of the 
Vaishmva Sect I pointed out that dama, tydga 
and apaisunam are inculcated in the Gita, xvi. 
1-2. But apaisunam can hardly be regarded as 
equivalent to apramada. There are, however, a 
few verses in the Stri-parva (7. 23-25) of the 
Mahabharata which show a closer resemblance to 
the passage of the Besnagar inscription. The 
verses are quoted below : — 

Damastydgo’ pramadascha te trayo Brahma - 
no haydh 

silarasmi samayuktah sthito yo mdnase rathe 

tyaktva, mrityubhayam rajan Brahmalokam 
sa gachchhati 

“ Restraint, Renunciation and Vigilance — these 
are the three horses of Brahman. He who rides 
on the car of bis soul, to which are yoked these 
horses with the help of reins furnished by good 
conduct, goes, 0 King, to the regions of Brahma, 
shaking off all fear of death.” 

No one can help being struck by the remark- 
able coincidence between the epic verses and the 
epigraphic passage mentioned above. Dama, tydga 
and apramada are mentioned in identical terms in 
both. “ Amutapadani ” of the Besnagar Inscrip- 
tion has its parallel in the expression “ tyaktva 
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mrityubhayam ” of the Mahabharata, while Svaga 
of the epigraph corresponds to Brahmaloka of the 
epic. It is clear that there was some close connec- 
tion between the teaching of the Mahdbharata and 
that of the Besnagar Inscription. 

There is another important fact which should 
not be overlooked. Heliodoros, the Greek ambassa- 
dor to whom we owe the inscription, was a native 
of Takshasila (Taxila) in Gandhara. The city of 
Taksha&la figures prominently in the story of the 
recitation of the Mahabharata. It was at this 
city that Janamejaya heard from Vaisampayana 
the famous story of the Kurus and the Pandus. 
This is clear from the following verses of the 
Svargdrohana-parva : — 

Vaifampayana uvacha : 

Etat te sarvamdkhydtam vistarena mahddyute 
Kurunam charitam kritsnam Pandavanancha 
Bharata 

Sautir uvacha : 

etachchhrutvd dvijasreshthah sa raja Janame- 

jayah 

vismito’bhavad atyartham yajhakarmantaresh- 
vatha 

taiah samapayamasuh karma tat tasya yajakah 
AstikaSchdbhamt pritah parimokshya bhujan- 
gaman 

tato dvijdtin sarvdmstan dakshindbhir atoshayat 
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pujitaschcipi te rajna tato jagmuryathdgatam 

visarjayitva viprathstdn rdjapi Janamejayah 

tatas Takshasildydh sa punarayad Gajdhvayam. 

(Mbh. xviii. 5. 30-34.) 

VafiSampayana said : 

I have now told you, 0 you of great splendour, 
everything about the acts, 0 Bharata, of both the 
Kurus and the Pandavas. 

Sauti said : 

Hearing this, 0 foremost of twice- born ones, 
at the intervals of sacrificial rites, King Jana- 
mejaya became filled with wonder. 

The sacrificial priests then finished the rites 
which remained to go through. Astlka, having 
rescued the snakes (from a fiery death) became 
filled with joy. 

King Janamejaya then pleased all the Brah- 
manas with profuse presents. Thus adored by 
the king, they returned to their respective abodes. 

Having dismissed those learned Brahmanas, 
king Janamejaya returned from Takshasild to 
Hastinapura. 

(M. N. Dutt, Sastrl’s translation.) 

The last statement shows that the king was 
at Takshasila (Taxila) when Vaisampayana was 
reciting the story of the Kurus and the Pandus. 
It is thus apparent from internal evidence that 


H' 
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Takshasila had something to do with the diffusion 
of the knowledge of Vaisampayana’s version of the 
Great Epic. It is significant that one of the ear- 
liest references to the Mahabharata is found in the 
Ashtadhyayl of Panini, a native of Salatura which 
lay not far from Takshasila and formed part of the 
kingdom of Gandhara. 

The testimony of Panini shows that the Mahd- 
bharata was well known to the people of Gandhara 
from a period long anterior to the time of Helio- 
doros .(second century B.O.), while the evidence 
of the Svargarohana-parva suggests that it used to 
be recited by Yachakas or Pathakas in the pre- 
sence of the great men of Takshasila (Taxila). 
In view of this fact, and of the remarkable coinci- 
dence between the verses of the Stn-parva of the 
Mahabharata and the second part of the Besnagsr 
Inscription, it is not unreasonable to think that 
Heliodoros of Taxila actually heard and utilised 
the teaching of the Great Epic. Evidently the 
Mahabharata played an important part in the 
Hinduisation of the foreign settlers of the Indian 
borderland. 


CHAPTER III 


Inter-relation of the Two Epics of 
Ancient India 

There has been considerable misconception 
regarding the inter-relation of the two f am ous epics 
of Ancient India, viz., the Ramayayia and the 
Mahabharata. Thus Professor Macdonell observes 
in his Sanskrit Literature : “ The original part of 
the Rdmayana appears to have been completed at 
a time when the epic kernel of the Mahabharata 
had not as yet assumed definite shape. For 
while the heroes of the latter are not mentioned in 
the Rdmayana, the story of Rama is often referred 
to in the longer epic. Again, in a passage of 
Book VII of the Mahabharata which cannot be 
regarded as a later addition, two lines are quoted 
as Valmiki’s that occur unaltered in Book VI of 
the Ramdyaiia. The poem of Valmiki must, 
therefore, \have been generally known as an old 
work before the Mahabharata assumed a coherent 
form. In Book III (cantos 277-291) of the latter 
epic, moreover, there is a Rdmopakhydna or 
c Episode of Rama,’ which seems to be based on 
the Rdmayana." 

In the passage quoted above Professor Mac- 
donell gives three reasons in support of his state- 
ment that the poem of Valmiki was known as an 

4 | 
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old work before the Mahdbharata assumed a 
coherent form, namely, the absence of any refer- 
ence to Bharata heroes in the Ramayana, the 
occurrence of a sloka of Valmiki in the Drona- 
parva and the inclusion of a Rdmopdkhydna 
within the Great Epic. 

Now it is difficult to endorse the view that the 
heroes of the Mahdbharata are not mentioned in 
the Lesser Epic. The Uttarakdncla of the Rama- 
yana is full of passages which contain undoubted 
references to characters of the Great Epic. Thus 
in Uttara, lxiii. 20-22, we have a reference to 
Vasudeva of the Yadu family, i.e., Krishna and 
also to the incarnation of Nara, i.e., Arjuna 
PSndava : — 

TJtpatsyate hi loke’smin Yadunam kirtivardhanah 
Vasudeva iti khydto Vishnu h purusha-vigrahah 
sa te mokshayitd sdpad rajamstasmad bhavishyasi 
kritd cha tena kalena nishkritiste bhavishyati 
bhdrdvataranartham hi Nara-Ndrayanavubhau 
utpatsyete mahdviryau Kalau yuge upasthite. 

The following verses ( Uttara , xxiv. 32-42) 
mention Syama (Krishna) and refer to his victory 
over Kamsa : — 

Ya esha purushah syamo dvdre tishtliati nityadd 
etena danavendrascha tathdnye balavattarah 
vaiam nUd balavata purve purvataraschaye 
Yamalarjunau cha Kahisascha Kaitabho Madhu- 

nct saha, 
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Radheya and Harddikya of the following verse 
probably refer to Karija and Kritavarman res- 
pectively (U tiara, vi. 35) : — 

Rcidheya bahumdydcha lokapalo’ tha dharmikah 
Yamaldrjunau cha Harddikyah Sumbhaschama 

Nisumhhakah. 

Dhaumya, the priest of the Pandavas (Mbh. iii. 
3. 1-4) appears to be mentioned in Uttara, 1.4 : — 

Nrishahguh Kavashz Dhaumyah KauSeyaschu 

mahan rishih. 

The association of Dhaumya with KavashI is 
significant. In the Aitareya Brahmana ( Vedic 
Index, I, p. 314) and the Bhdgavata Purana, Tura 
Kavasheya appears as a Purohita of Janamejaya, 
son of Parikshit, whose connection with the 
Pandu family is well-known (c/. Janamejayah 
Pandaveyo, Mbh., I. 38. 2). 

It may be argued that the Uttar a-kaiida is a 
later addition. But references to Mahabhdrata 
characters are not confined to this book. The 
Idi-kgnda (xl. 2-3) mentions Vasudeva and his 
Kapila-rupa, i.e., incarnation as Kapila. 

Yasyeyam vasudha kritsnd Vasudevasya dhmatah 
mahishi Madhavasyaisha sa eva bhagavan prabhuh 
Kapilam rupamasthdya dharayatyanisam dhar&m. 

The Ayodhya-kancla (lxiv. 42) alludes to 
King Janamejaya along with several famous kings 
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of bygone times such as Sagara, Saibya, Dilipa, 
Nahusha and Dhundhumara. This Janamejaya 
must be identified with the famous son of Parik- 
shit and not with any of the shadowy Janamejayas 
mentioned in some genealogical lists. 

The following verse of the same book (xxx. 6) 
contains a reference to the principal characters of 
one of the finest episodes of the Great Epic : — 

Dynmatsena-sutam vlram Satyavantam anuvratdm 
Savitrmiva mam viddhi team dtmavasavartinim. 

Satyavat and Savitri are again mentioned in the 
Sundara-kanda (xxiv. 11-12) which also refers to 
the principal characters of the Nala episode : — 

Savitri Satyavantaficha Kapilam Snmati yathd 
Saudasam M a day antt cha Kesini Sagaram yathd 
Naishadham Bamayanti cha Bhaimi patimanu- 

vrata 

tathaham Ikshvdkuvaram Rdmam patimanuvratd. 

The KishMndhya-lcanda (xlii. 28) alludes to 
the acquisition of the famous sankha of Krishna 
called Panchajanya, while the LanJca-kanda 
(cxix. 15-27) identifies Krishna with Rama : — 

Tatra Pahchajanam hatva Hayagnvancha ddna- 

vam 

ajahdra tataschakram sankhancha Purushottamah 

(Kish. xlii. 28.) 
Sarhga-dhanva Hrishiketoh purushah purusho - 

ttamah. 
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ajitah khadga-dhrig Vishnuh Kfishnaschaiva 

Brihadbalah . 
(Lanka, cxix. 15.) 

Sita Lakshrmr bhavdn Vishnur devak Krishnah 

Prajdpatih. 
(ibid, cxix. 27.) 

The Lahka-'kdnda further seems to refer to the 
famous episode of the uplifting of Mount Govar- 
dhana : — 

Parigrihya girim dorbhyam vapur Vishnor 

vidambayan. 

(Lanka, Ixix. 32 ; cf. Mbh. ii. 41.9.) 

From the verses quoted above it is clear that 
the poem of Valmiki is acquainted not only with 
some of the principal characters of the Pandu 
story, but also with the heroes and heroines of 
some of the finest Upakhyanas of the Great Epic. 
It may no doubt be argued that the verses in 
question are late interpolations, but such may also 
be the case with passages of the Great Epic which 
contain references to the Rama story. Professor 
Macdonell does not assign any reason jwhy the pass- 
age of the Drona-parva which quotes two lines of 
Valmiki’ s poem cannot be regarded as a later 
addition. As the 3loka of Valmiki occurs in a 
book which was “ much expanded ” (Hopkins, 
The Great Epic of India, p. 62), it is not improbable 
that it is to be included in the “ outer layer ” of 
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the Great Epic, i.e., the interpolated portions Xihid, 
p. 79). 

As regards the Ramopdkhydna we should note 
that the version of the Kama story contained in it 
differs in many respects from that contained in 
Valmiki ’s poem. The Ramayana ( Uttara , ix. 33- 
35) represents Ravana, Kumbhakarna, Surpanakha 
and Vibhishana, as children of one and the same 
mother, Kaikasi. The Ramopakhyam ( Mhh 
iii. 274. 7-8), on the other hand, makes 

Ravana and Kumbhakarna sons of Pushpotkata, 
Vibhishana, the son of Malini, and Khara and 
Surpanakha, the children of Raka. Again 
the Ramayana (vi. 7) represents Rama as the 
destroyer of Kumbhakarna. On the other hand, 
the Ramopakhyana ( Mbh ., iii. 26) represents 
Lakshmana as the slayer of Kumbhakarna. These 
facts seem to indicate that the Ramopakhyana 
is not based on the Ramayana. Like the author 
of the Dasaratha Jataka, the author of the Ramo- 
pakhyana may have followed an independent 
tradition. In this connection we should remember 
that Valmiki was probably not the first to attempt 
a Rama Epic. A verse of the Buddha- charita of 
A^vaghosha possibly records an unsuccessful at- 
tempt made by Ohyavana, a predecessor of Valmiki, 
to write the famous poem which was to make the 
name of his illustrious descendant immortal. 

V almttri-nadascha sasarja padyam 
jagramthayanna Ghyavano MaharshiJi. 
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We learn from the Mahdbharata (1- 6. 4.) that 
Chyavana had the patronymic Bhargava. 

Curiously enough the Sdnti-parva of the Mahabhd- 
rata (Ivii. 40) cites averse from Bhargava’ s Rdma- 
charita. No doubt Valmiki, too, is called Bhargava- 
sattamah in the Matsya Parana (xii. 51). But 
the verse cited in the Sdnti-parva is not found 
in his poem, though it agrees in sense with 
Ramdyana ii. 67. 11. Some scholars, however, 
read Raja-charita in the place of Rdma-charita and 
identify its author with Usanas who was also a 
Bhargava. But the fact that Yalmiki had his 
precursors is proved conclusively by the evidence 
of the A di-kanda which tells us that the Akhyana j 

called Ramdyana first originated with the Ikshvaku j 

family and that Valmiki knew Rama only by | 

hearsay : — j 

Ikshvakunam idam teshdm rajnam varhse mahat- 

manam 

■mahadutpannam dkhydnam Rdmdyanam iti srutam. 

(Adi. V. 3.) 

Ikshvdku-vamsaprabhavo Ramo ndma janaih j 

srutah. 

(Adi. i. 8.) 

Hopkins ( The Great Epic of India, p. 60) draws j 

our attention to the fact that neither of the two i 

epics of Ancient India is recognised before the 
period of the Grihya-sutras, and the first epic j 
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recognised here and in other sutras is the Bharata. 
But he says (p. 385) that the oldest heroes of the 
Bharata are not of the Panda family. He draws 
a distinction between the original Bharati-katha 
and the Pandu story and says that the Bharati- 
katha is older than Valmiki’s poem, but the story 
of Rama is older than the story of the Pandus 
( The Great Epic of India, p. 64). We should, 
however, remember that Jan aka and Asvapati 
Kekaya, two important figures in the Rama story 
as given by Valmiki, are represented in several 
Vedic works as flourishing long after the Pari- 
kshitas, i.e., the great-grandsons of the principal 
hero of the Mahabhdrata. In the time of the Vedic 
Janaka the life and end of the Parikshitas were, 
as pointed out by Weber, still fresh in the memory 
of the people and formed a subject of general 
curiosity. In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
(iii. 3.1) we find Bhujyu Lahyayani testing 
Yajnavalkya, the ornament of the court of 
Janaka, with a question the solution of which the 
former had previously obtained from Sudhanva 
Angirasa, a Gandharva, who had in his possession 
the daughter of Kapya Patanchala of the Madra 
territory : — 

“ Kva Pankshitd’ bhavan ?” 

“ Whither have the Parikshitas gone? ” The 
solution of which, therefore, appears to have been 
looked upon as extremely difficult. Yajnavalkya 
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answers “Thither where all Asvamedha sacri- 
ficers go.” 

The Parikshitas are Janamejaya and his three 
brothers, viz., Ugrasena, Bhlmasena and Sruta- 
sena ( Vedio Index, I, p. 520). They are mentioned 
in the following passage of the Mahabharata : — 

Janamejayah Pdrikshitah saha bhrdtribhih 

Kurukshetre dlrghasatramupdste tasya bhrata- 

rastrayah Srutasena- U graseno BMmasena iti. 

(Mbh., 1.3.1.) 

The Great Epic represents them as grandchildren 
of Abhimanyu, a prominent figure in the Pandu 
story. / ■%: 

It seems probable from what has been stated 
above that the Rama story in which Janaka and 
Asvapati Kekaya are prominent figures could not 
have originated before the passing away of the 
Parikshitas, i.e., Janamejaya and his brothers. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that 
Janamejaya is mentioned as an ancient hero in 
the Ramayana itself (Ayodhya-kanda. 64.42) 

Yam gatim Sagarah 3aibyo DiUpo Janamejayah 

Nahusho Dhandhumarascha prdpid- 

stdm gackchha putrakct. 

On the other hand it is distinctly stated in the 
Mahabharata that the Pandu story was older 
than that of Janamejaya, and was in fact recited 

1 / , ' ■ ' ■ ' . ■ ' I ' 
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before Janamejaya by Vaisampayana. Indian tra- 
dition, both Hindu and Buddhist, is unanimous in 
representing the Pandus as an offshoot of the Kuru 
race. 1 It is, therefore, impossible to justify 
the distinction drawn by Hopkins between the origi- 
nal Kuru-Bharata Epic and the so-called “ Pandu 
story.” Hopkins himself admits in the Cam- 
bridge History of India , Vol. I, p. 253, that 
‘‘ A Mahabharata without Pandus is like an Iliad 
without Achilles and Agamemnon ; we know of 
no such poem.” 

The broad fact remains that while the Bharata 
is mentioned in the Grihya-sutras and the Ashtd- 
dhyayi of Pitnini, there is no reference to the 
Rdmayana. Again, while the Pandu story is said 
to have been recited before Janamejaya, the Rama 
story as given by Valmiki, containing as it does 
references to Janaka and Asvapati Kekaya, could 
not have originated before the passing away of the 
Parikshitas, i.e., -Janamejaya and his brothers. 
There were, of course, many Janakas. But the 
synchronism of Janaka of the Rdmayana with 
Asvapati, or the two Asvapatis, father and brother 
of Kalkeyi, probably suggests that Valmiki had in 
his mind the famous Janaka of the Upanishads. 


1 The Early History of the Vaishnava Seat, pp. 26 - 27 , 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Study of Ancient Indian Geography 

For an intelligent study of the history of any 
country, a thorough knowledge of its geography 
is indispensable. It is impossible for the student 
to follow the course of events unless he has accu- 
rate information about the precise location of the 
various places which figure prominently in the 
narrative. Besides, no scientific historian of a 
country can overlook the immense influence which 
its physical features exercise over the character 
of its people and their political destiny. If the 
above remarks are applicable to modern history, 
they apply with still greater force to the ancient 
history of a country like India with its references 
to tribes, territories, rivers, mountains and cities 
whose names have long passed out of current use. 
Indeed, in the case of India it is not merely the 
political historian who finds a knowledge of 
geography to be absolutely essential. The student 
of social history who reads about the distinctive 
usages of Udichyci, Sislfitad&sa and Dalcshindpiitho 
‘ in the Dharma Sutras will find it difficult to follow 
the text unless he knows the exact signification 
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of those terms. The student of literary history 
must, learn to distinguish between Gauda and 
Vidarbha, Maharashtra and Silrasena, to name only 
a few provinces which gave their names to distinct 
styles of poetic composition and different kinds 
of popular speech. More than the political, social 
and literary historian, the student of religion and 
mythology will feel at every step the need of a 
thorough acquaintance with the divine rivers and 
mountains which receive to this day the homage 
of the faithful, and those Dharma-kshetras and 
Puiiya-sthanas which even now attract pilgrims 
from the remotest corners of the country. A 
knowledge of space, no less than that of time, of 
geography no less than that of chronology, is an 
indispensable prerequisite of a serious historical 
study. It is, therefore, needless to emphasise 
the necessity of the study of the historical geo- 
graphy of Ancient India. 

The original materials for the study of Ancient 
Indian geography are supplied principally from 
'the following sources 

(1) Indigenous texts on geography. 

' (2) Incidental references extracted from 

Indian works of a non-geographical 
character. 

(3) Inscriptions and coins. 

(4) Eoreign. accounts. 
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- (1) Independent Indian treatises dealing with 

geography are by no means common . A list of 
such works is given by Mr. S. N. Majumdar 
gastrl in the Indian Antiquary, 1921, p. 123. 
But they have not been sufficiently examined and 
it is difficult to say how many of them may be 
accepted as genuine. Compositions of a geogra- 
phical character are, however, not unoften found 
embedded in the religious, legendary and astro- 
logical literature of Ancient India. One of the 
earliest and most remarkable compositions of this 
type is the famous river hymn of the Rig Veda 
(x. 75). No less remarkable are the sections of 
the Atharvaveda (xix. 17. 1-9) and the Aitareya 
Brahmana (viii. 14) referring to the five-fold 
division of India. Puller details are given in the 
two great epics, each of which contains a number 
of chapters which give a fairly accurate descrip- 
tion of India with its territorial divisions. In the 
Ramayanic account, for instance, of the search 
parties of monkeys sent in quest of Sita, given in 
four cantos (40-43) of the Kishkindhya kaitda, we 
have a detailed survey of the tribes, rivers, towns and 
hermitages of the five great regions of India. In 
the Dig-vijaya and Tirtha-ydtra sections of the 
sister epic we have details of a similar character. 
More professedly geographical are the Jarnbu- 
khanda-vinirmana Parva (Mbh., vi. 5-9) of the 
Mahabharata and the corresponding sections of 
the Puranas and the Kavya-mxmamsa styled 
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JainbudVlpd-varmna, Bhuvana-koki or Bhuvana- 
vinyasa and Desa-vibhaga . Of the same type but 
of inferior value, is the Kurma-vibhaga or Kurma- 
nivesa section of Puranic and astrological works 
like the Markandeya Pur ana (ch. 58), the Brihat- 
samhita and the Parasara T antra. 

As pointed out by Pargiter 2 “ there is plenty 
of the fabulous in Hindu geography, but it is 
confined, as a rule, to outside lands and 
the allusions to purely Indian topography are 
generally sober. ' ’ The most serious difficulty 
in the way of utilising the Epic and Puranic 
accounts is the corruption of the texts. About a 
thousand years ago Alberuni complained (i. 238) 
“Such is the custom of the copyists and 
scribes in every nation. I cannot declare the 
students of the Puranas to be free from it, for 
they are not men of exact learning.” The Brihat- 
samhita is undoubtedly more free from textual 
corruption. The section called Kurma- vibhaga 
correctly mentions Mekaldmbashtha and Pmulrot- 
kala while the corresponding passage of the 
Markandeya Purana has Mekhalamushta- and 
Purnotkata. But, as pointed out by Fleet/ the 
Kurma-vibhaga list “ does not furnish materials 
for preparing an accurate map of Ancient India. 
Mistakes in details can easily be shown, e.g., 

t cj. also Atbarva PariSish^a, Ivi . 

2 1891, p. 231. 

» I, A., 1893, 169f, 
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though Varaha-mihira places Kachehba and Giri- 
nagara both in- the southern division, he locates 
Eaivataka in the south-west; whereas this moun- 
tain is quite close to Giri-nagara (Junagadh) and 
the Girnar mountain and is considerably to the 
south of Cutch.” 

Descriptions of India, and particularly of its 
central region, are also found in Buddhist litera- 
ture. Of a slightly different character is the 
Jaina account of “Milikka” and “ Ariya ” lands 
found in the Pannavana and other Upangas ( cf . also 
the Markandeya passage 57, 15. “ Tair vimisra 

Janapada mlechchhas chary as cha bhagasali”). The 
name of the sixth Upanga called Jambuddviva- 
pannatti, however, reminds us of the Jambudvipa- 
varnana of the Brahmanical texts. 

(2) Besides long texts of a decidedly geogra- 
phical character, Indian literature, both religious 
and secular, contains numerous isolated references 
to countries and cities, rivers and mountains, 
forests and deserts “ which collectively amount to 
a considerable addition to geographical knowledge.” 
Of special value are the references in the 
Jatakas, Yinaya texts, the Anguttara Nikaya, 
the - Sutta Nipata, the Mahagovinda Suttanta, 
the Dhammapada commentary, the Parana attha- 
jotika, the Divyavadana, the Mahavastu, the 
Jaina Sutras, the early Tamil poems, the gram- 
matical works of Panini, Patanjali and Krama- 
disvara, the Kavyas of Kalidasa and Dandin, 
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the Dharmasiitra of Bodhayana, the Dharmasastra 
of Manu, the Arthasastra of Kautilya, the Kama- 
siastra of Vatsyayana with its commentary, the 
Natyasastra of Bharata, the Siddhanta-^iromani 
of Bhaskara, Vyasa’s commentary on the Yoga - 
sutras of Patanjali, and the Rajataranginl of 
Kalhana. Important information is also given in 
lexicographies like the Amara-kosha, the Abhi- 
dhana-chintamani and the Abhidhanappadipika. 

(3) Inscriptions and coins constitute the third 
class of materials for ancient Indian geography. 
They are hardly less important to the student of 
Indian geography than to the student of Indian 
history. They not only afford us glimpses of 
the historical map of India in definite epochs, but 
supplement the information and advance the know- 
ledge derived from literary sources. Who would 
ever have heard of the kingdoms of Satiyaputra 
and Davaka, and the province of Varaka-mandala, 
but for the inscriptions of Asoka and Samudra- 
G-upta and the copper-plate grants of Dharmaditya, 
Gopachandra and Samacharadeva? Who would 
again, have perceived the intimate connection 
between the city of Madhyamika. and the country 
of the Sibis but for certain coins discovered near 
Chitor ? 

(4) We now turn to the fourth and last class 
of materials, viz., foreign accounts. Valuable 
information about India is given by numerous 
travellers, historians, geographers and even rulers 
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of foreign nationalities. The name Hindu (Hidu) 
for instance is first met with in an inscription 
of a foreign potentate whose dominions extended 
from the Indus to the JSgean. If we omit the 
obscure references to Ophir and Sophir (Sovira 
or Sauvira?) in the Bible, the Persians are the 
earliest foreign people to leave an account of 
India. Mention is made of this country and 
some of its rivers and provinces in the Avesta 
and the inscriptions of Darius, the potentate to 
whom we have just referred. 

The next foreign people who wrote about 
India are the Greeks. Writers of this nationality 
are valuable guides for a period covering about 
seven centuries from the time of Hekataios to that 
of Klaudios Ptolemaios. The officers of Alexander 
and his Seleukidan successors in particular have 
done much to illumine the darkness enveloping 
the ancient geography of Northern India, and 
particularly of the Land of the Five Rivers, 
the scene of the exploits of ‘Philip’s warlike son’ and 
his Syrian and Bactrian successors. The Romans 
and their Greek subjects in Egypt who navigated 
the Indian ocean and maintained commercial or 
diplomatic relations with this country in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, throw much light 
on the topography of the western seaboard and the 
land of pepper, pearls and beryls in the Ear South. 
The most valuable additions to our knowledge are 
made by the author of the Periplus of the Erythraean 
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Sea and the Christian monk of Alexandria who 
bore the name of Kosmos Indikopleustes. The 
store of information gathered by the mariners of 
the period was evidently utilised by Strabo, Pliny 
and the compiler of the Peutingerian Tables. 

But it is to the Chinese pilgrims, and 
particularly to Fa-Hien, Song-yun, Tuan Chwang 
and I-tsing, that we are indebted for the most 
detailed information about the historic sites of 
the Indian interior and the countries under its 
cultural sway. It is a just observation of 
Cunningham that the pilgrimage of Yuan Chwang 
“ forms an epoch of as much interest and im- 
portance for the ancient history and geography 
of India, as the expedition of Alexander the 
Great.” 

The last notable Chinese pilgrim to visit India 
was U-kong 1 who travelled in the eighth century. 
It is fortunate that at the time when the light from 
the Chinese records began to fail, light was 
vouchsafed from another source, viz., the' narratives 
of Muslim writers. Almost every Muslim 
observer from Sulaiman to Abul Fazl has some- 
thing interesting to say. about the topography 
of ancient (and not merely of mediasval) India-. 
The greatest of the Islamic writers is perhaps A-l- 
beruni whose Tahkik-i-Hind was written in 103.0 
A.D. The account of Al-beruni is valuable not 


1 Or Ou-K’ong, Calc . Rev., Aug. 1922* p. 188f. 
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only because it embodies the personal observations 
of an intelligent foreigner who actually visited 
this country, but also because it affords us a 
glimpse into the geographical texts of the Puranas 
available to him, which had already undergone 
much corruption in his day, i.e., as early as the 
eleventh century A.D. 

The accounts of Muslim writers are supple- 
mented by the records of mediaeval European 
authors like Marco Polo. The Tibetan chroniclers 
(cf. Antiquities of Indian Tibet, p. 64) give little 
geographical information about the Indian interior 
that is not available elsewhere. 

The known date of most of the foreign writers 
makes their evidence particularly interesting, 
and enables the geographer to note the changes 
in the map of India from age to age. The most 
serious defect of the non-Indian accounts is the 
distortion of names due either to the mis-hearing 
of the Indian sounds or the various transcriptions 
through which they have come down to us, which 
makes the work of identification particularly 
difficult. Another shortcoming which is most 
noticeable in the work of Klaudious Ptolemaios 
is the distortion of the shape of India. But this 
blemish must be shared by those indigenous 
writers who likened India to a lotus flower or 
compared its shape to that of a Kurma or tortoise. 

A list of pioneers in the field of ancient 
Indian geographical studies is given by Mr. S. N. 
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Majumdar Sastri in Ms edition of Cunningham’s 
great work (pp. xvii f.). The following names 
deserve to be added to the list : — 

Edward Thomas, Weber, Biihler, Burgess, 
Abbott, Holdich, Fleet, Oldham, Rhys Davids, 
Gerini, Stein, S. Levi, Foucher, Hultzsch, 
Kanakasabhai Pillay, Menon, A. Barua, Nobin 
Chandra Das and Manomohan Chakravarti. 


CHAPTER V 



Aryan Occupation of India 


Indian tradition preserves distinct memories of 
an earlier home of the Aryans. Thus in the Rig 
Veda, i. 30. 9, a worshipper invokes from his 
“ancient dwelling place,” Pratnasyaukasah, the 
god Indra whom his father formerly invoked. We 
are also told 1 that Yadu and Turvasa were 
brought by Indra from a distant land, and 
the former is, in one passage, 5 brought into 
special relation with Parsu ( cf . Persia) . Allusions 
to tribes and rivers of Iran have been traced 
several hymns of the Rik Samhita. Hillebrandt, 
for instance, sees in the Dasas the Dahae, and in 
the Panis the Parnians. He finds in the Sarasvati 
the Iranian Harahvaiti, identifies the Hariyupiya 
with the river Iry&b or Haliab and thinks that 
Yavyavati is the Djob. References to Iran have 
also been seen in the names Istasva 3 (Hystaspes) 
and Tirindira 4 (cf. Tiridates) . Post-Vedic tradi- 
tion indicates that the Ailas — a powerful 
of Aryans — entered India from the Oxus 
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from Balhi or Balhika, according to the Rama- 
yana. 1 This country, it should be noted, finds pro- 
minent mention in one of the early Vedic texts, 
vis., the Atharva Sarhhita (v. 22, 5. 7, 9). The 
Papanchasudani 2 refers to the establishment of the 
Kuru Kingdom by a body of colonists from Uttara- 
Kim i, a trans-Himalayan realm known to the 
Aitareya Brahmana, the customs of which are 
quoted for guidance by a Kuru king in the Maha- 
bharata (Adi, 122. 7). Whatever we may think 
of Hillebrandt’s suggestions, it is abundantly clear 
that the horizon of the early Indo- Aryans extended 
beyond the limits of India and encompassed the 
plateau of Iran and the tableland of Central Asia. 
Memories of an ancestral connection with these ter- 
ritories had not faded even in the epic period. But 
Persia, Bactria and Uttara-Kuru have not yielded 
the earliest historical traces of Indra- worshipping 
Aryans. They were probably merely intermediate 
stages in the Aryan advance towards India. For 
a still earlier home — for the earliest historical 
notice of Indra- worshipping Aryans— we should 
perhaps turn to the regions near and beyond the 
Zagros mountains. An early association of the 
Indo- Aryans with these regions has been inferred 
by Tilak and others from words and names like 
Mana (Rig. viii. 78. 2), Taimata. (Atharva V. 

1 Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 264, 
299. 

2 Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriyo- Tribes , p. 16. 
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18. 4), Urugula (Atharva v. 13. 8), Yahva ("Rig. 
iii. 1.12; iv. 75. 1; x. 110. 3), as well as 
from the legend of the flood in the Satapatha Br&h- 
mana. Recent excavations have disclosed actual 
traces of a people with Indo-Aryan affinities who 
lived in Western Asia in the second millennium 
B.G. The Boghaz-Koi or Boghaz Keui Inscrip- 
tions reveal the names of their principal deities, 
Mitra , Varuna, Indra and the heavenly twins, 
the Nasatyas. The discovery of the name of 
Indra is of special significance in view of the 
Rig Vedic verses (i. 30. 9; vi. 45. 1) referred to 
above. Numerals have also been discovered, which 
are distinctly Indo-Aryan in form. Thus, the form 
for 1 is aika- in a compound, for 3 terns, for 5 
panza, for 7 satta-, and for 9 nav. 1 To the same 
period as the Boghaz-Koi inscriptions belong the 
famous letters from Tel-el-Amarna. In these occur 
references to Mesopotamian princes bearing names 
like Artatama, Tusratta ( cf ■ Dasaratha) and 
Suttarna. In Palestine we come across such names 
as Biridashwa, (Sk- Brihadasva), Yashdata 
(Yazdata) and Shuwardata (Sk. Suryadatta). In 
Babylonia, too, among Kassite princes and deities, 
we find names like Maruttash (Sk. Marut, the 
wind-god), SMmalia, the “lady of the bright 
mountains’’ (cf. Himalaya), Dakash, “star” 


1 The Cambridge Ancient History, ii, 13 ; Childe, 
Aryans , 19. 

7 
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(cf. Daksha, the parent of the Nakshatras of 
Hindu mythology), and Shuriyas “sun” (Sk. 
surya ) } 

It is not known for certain when the Aryans 
.first came to North-West India, or rather the 
Land of the Seven Rivers, Sapta-Sindhavas or 
Hapta Hindu as it is called in the Rig Veda and 
the Avestan Vendidad. But their occupation of 
the country must have taken place at least as early 
as 1400 B.C. 1 2 

It seems that the newcomers were at first 
confined to the Land of the Seven Rivers (includ- 
ing the Sarasvati, Rig. V., vii. 36. 6) and were 
divided into five tribes. 3 But before the close of 
the RigVedic period they had spread over a vast 
expanse of territory extending from Eastern 
Afghanistan to the basin of the Upper Ganges.* 
They had even heard of distant non-Aryan peoples 
like the Kikatas (of Magadha), and of distant non- 
Aryan strongholds like Urjayanti (Rig. ii. 13. 8; 
cf. Urjjayanta or the Girnar Hill). 

The Aryan occupation of Eastern Kabuli stan 
is proved by the mention of the rivers Kubha 

1 Cambridge Ancient History, I, 312, 553. The possible 
identity of Dakash with Daksha was suggested by us for 
the first time in Cal. Rev., 1926, Oct- 124. 

2 See Cal. Rev., 1924, Oct., pp. 67-77. 

3 Pafieha Ksbiti, Paneha Jana, Pancha Manusha, 
Pafieha Krishti, Pancha Charshani. 
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(Kabul), Suvastu (Swat), Mehatnu, Krumu 
(Kurram), and Gomati (Gumal), as well as tribes 
like the Pakthas (Pakthun) and the Gandhdris 
(of the Peshawar District). Farther east, the Rig 
Vedic people occupied almost the whole of the 
Panjab watered by the Sindhu (Indus) and its 
famous tributaries, the Sushomd (Sohan), the 
Arjikiyd (probably the Kansi), the Vitasta 
(Jhelum), the Asiknl (Chinab), the Parushni 
(Ravi), the Vipa s (Bias) and the (Sutlaj), 

Tribes like the Purus and the Sivas occupied the 
country as late as the time of Alexander. In the 
north the Aryans held a part at least of the secluded 
vale of Kasmira and in the hymns we find mention 
of the small Kasmirian stream, the Mamdvndha 
(Maruwardwan), which flows from north to south 
and joins the Chinab on its northern bank at 
Kashtwar (Kistawar). 

In the east the Rig Yedic Aryans had certainly 
conquered the fertile plains of Sirhind and 
Thanesar and reached the holy waters of the 
Jumna and the Ganges , 1 while adventurers appear 
to have pushed as far as the banks of the Sarayu . 2 

1 See the reference to the Ganga in Rig. x. 75. 5, and 
vi. 45. 81. Cf. also Jahnavi, i. 116.19, iii. 58.6. Scholars 
who build weighty theories on the paucity of references to 
the Ganges should remember that in the Yajus and 
Atharva Samhitas it is not mentioned at all. 

2 See Calc. Rev., Oct., 1924, pp. 74, 76, for its identifi- 
cation as well as that of the Gomati in the Madhyadeia. 
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The occupation of a part at least of the Madhya- 
desa appears certain not only from the mention of 
lakes like Saryauavant, and streams like the 
Sarasvati , 1 the Apaya, the Dri shadvati, the 
Yamuna, the Ganga,the Gomati >hich flowed past 
the dwelling of the Dalbhyas) and the Sarayu, but 
also from the mention of well-known Madhya-desa 
tribes and clans like the Rusamas, Usinaras, Dal- 
bhyas, Srihjayas, Matsyas, Ghedis, and Iksh vahusG 
Some scholars find references even to the Kurus 
and the Panchalas ( Krivis ). It may, of course, be 
argued that some of these rivers and tribes are to 
be located in the Western Panjab or even in Iran. 
But such arguments have seldom been supported 
by cogent proofs. Due weight has rarely been 
given to the testimony of the Epics and Puranas 
which has been lightly brushed aside even when 

there is no strong evidence to the contrary in 
the Vedas themselves. 

In the south, Rig Vedic poets refer to a region 
called the Dakshinapada. The exact signification 

1 All the important epithets of the Rig Vedic Sarasvati 
are found in connection with the epic river of the same 
name. Of, Mbh. xiii. 146. 17f, 

aw w#Erftctf ii 

2 . See my Political History of Ancient India, 1st ed., 
pp. 27, 28, 32, 49, 65; Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 401, 403. 
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Of this term is not known. But the absence of any 
reference to the mountains, rivers and tribes of 
Central and Southern India makes it unlikely that 
we have here the earliest historical notice of 
the Deccan. An acquaintance with the desert of 
Rajputana 1 is probably, however, suggested by 
the constant mention of Dhanvan. 

With the exception of the territory defined above, 
the whole of India was occupied by non-Aryan 

1 As to the theory of a “ Rajputana sea " into which 
the Vedic Sarasvati is said to have emptied itself, which has 
been propounded in recent times, we should note that the 
epithet 8 cigar a- gambit is applied to the Sarasvati even in 
the Epic period when, surely, there was no <f Rajputana 
sea/' As to references to the four Samudras it should be 
remembered that “ Chatuh-Samudra “ ChatvaraSoha 
maharnavah” (Mbh. xiii. 150.27), ‘ ‘ Chaturdadhi 91 are 
stock phrases of Sanskrit literature like the ‘seven oceans' 
of Puranic mythology {cf., Saptabudhnam arnavam, Rig 
Veda, viii. 40.5; also IA., 5,17) and occur even in in- 
scriptions of the Gupta and even posfc-Gupta (IA., 3, 805) 
periods. The idea was originally derived from the four 
quarters of the sky. In the Rig Veda (vi. 58. 3: X. 98. 
12; 123. 2) we have clear references to the use of the term 
Samudra in the sense of antariksha and dyau . Of. Yaska's 
Nirukta . ii, 10:“ Ambaram Viyat Vyoma......Samudrak 

...” The term Samudra was also applied to big rivers 

like the Ganges as late as the period of the Jataka com- 
mentary ( cf . Jataka No. 342). The “sweet water swelling 
up from the Samudra" (Rig. iv, 58.1) cannot refer to the 
saline water of the sea. Minbaj calls the Begmati Sumund 
i.e., ocean (Raverty, 561). 
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tribes. These Anaryas are referred to under 
the general designation of Dasas or Dasyus. "We 
have also notices of specific tribes like the Simyus 
and the Kikatas and probably also the Ajas, 
Yakshus, and Sigrus. 

In the next period, viz., that of the Yajus 
and Atharva Samhitas, and the earlier Brahma- 
nas, the Aryan occupation of the Gangetic Doab 
is completed, and we hear for the first time of 
flourishing settlements in Central India, on the 
banks of the Yaranavati, and even farther to the 
east. Central India was explored by tribes like 
the Kuntis and the Yitahavyas who figure promi- 
nently in the later Samhitas and are associated 
with the Mai wan region in the period of the 
Great Epic. In the eastward expansion the lead 
was taken by two tribes, viz., the Bharatas and 
the Videghas (Videhas). The former advanced 
along the Yamuna, and the latter across the 
Sarasvati and the Sadanira (Rapti or Gandak). 
The widening of the eastern horizon is synchronous 
with an intimate knowledge of the north, 
and the Bahlikas, Mahavrishas, Gandharis and 
Mujavats appear in the Atharva Samhitas side by 
side with the Kasis, Magadhas and Aagas. 

The later Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upani- 
shads introduce us to a geographical area not much 
different from that of the later Samhitas except in 
regard to a few particulars. The centre of Aryan 
civilisation now, as in the earlier epochs of the 
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Yajus and the Atharva, is found to lie in the 
Ganges- Jumna region. But we now hear for 
the first time of the great Dakshina-parvata, 
i.e., the Vindhya (Kaushitaki, ii. 8), and the vast 
territory beyond it, as well as the eastern region 
beyond the Sadanira, peopled by Dasyu tribes, 
but already partially occupied by the vanguards 
of Vedic civilisation. We have, moreover, a 
glimpse of India with its five-fold division : — the 
Dhruva-Madhyama Pratishtha dis (the Middle 
Quarter), the Prachi dis (Eastern Quarter), the 
Dakshina di£ (Southern Quarter), the Pratichi dis 
(Western Quarter), and the Udichi dis (Northern 
Quarter). The division is already anticipated by 
the Atharva Samhita (xix. 17. 1-9), but for 
detailed information we must turn to the Aitareya 
Brahmaija. In the Dhruva Madhyama dis lay the 
realms of the Kurus, the Panchalas, the Va&ts and 
the (JMnaras. The realms of Prachi are not speci- 
fically named, but we learn from other sources 
that the following peoples existing in the 
Brahma^a period belonged to that region, viz., 
the Kosalas, 1 Kasis, 2 Videhas, Magadhas and 

1 The Kosalan capital (Savatthi) was included in the 
eastern region (Puratthima J anapada) as late as the time 
of the Anguttara Nikaya (Part I, p. 66). In the PratijM- 
Parisishta, Kampilya is given as the eastern limit of the 
Madhyadesa (Weber, Ind. Lit,, 115n). 

2 Ka6i is excluded from the Madhyadesa even by Manu 
who makes Prayaga the eastern boundary of that region. 
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Angas. Some scholars find a reference to the 
Vahgas in the Aitareya Aranyaka, but the only 
people of the Far East of India mentioned dis- 
tinctly in the later Vedic texts are the Puiidras. 
The most important peoples of the Dakshina dis 
were the Nishadhas, the Satvats, governed by 
Bhoja kings, and their kinsmen, the Vaidarbhas 
of Berar. 

The Aryan settlements in the South were 
surrounded by Dasyu tribes like the Andhras, 
Savaras, Pulindas and Mutibas . 1 About the 
peoples of Pratichi, namely, the Nichyas and the 
Apachyas, we do not know much. The peoples of 
Udichi mentioned specifically by the Aitareya 
Brahmana are the Uttara-Kurus and the Uttara- 
Madras, who dwelt beyond the Himavat ; but the 
Brahmana texts give us also names of many other 
tribes living to the north-west of the Dhruva 
Madhyama dis such as the Gandharis, or Gandha- 
ras, Kekayas, Madras and Ambashthas 2 

The next period — that of the Brahmanical 
and Buddhist Sutras— was marked by a simul- 
taneous advance in two directions, viz., the west 
and the south. The boundaries of the Madhya-desa 

It is in comparatively recent times that this famous 
place came to be included within the Madhyadesa as we 
learn from the Kavya-mlmamsa. 

1 See my Political History of Ancient India , 1st ed , 
pp. 44-45. 
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were enlarged and mention is made of a numbei 
of new kingdoms in the west and the south. 
Moreover, it was in this epoch that the Hindus 
for the first time referred to a very famous people 
of antiquity, viz., the Yavanas or the Greeks. 

The Dhruva Madhyama dis, then called Arya- 
varta, the l3ishtadesa, or Majihima desa, though 
still confined by some to the Gangetic DoSb, really 
embraced a wider area. The Himavat range and 
particularly the Usinara Peak were still mentioned 
as the northern boundary, but the eastern frontier 
now reached the Kalakavana, probably near Allaha- 
bad The southern boundary was formed by the 
Pariyatra, i.e., the Western Vindhyas, and the 

western boundary by Adarsana and Thuna, both 

situated on the Sarasvati. Beyond the western 
boundary of the Madhya-desa, Aryan civilisation 
had spread as far as the Arabian Sea and we hear 
for the first time of western realms of mixed origin 
(, SanMrna-tjonayah ) like Avanti, Surashtra, Sindhu 
and Sauvira. 

Tn the south the Aryans had overstepped the 
limits of Vidarbha and spread as far as the 
Godavari. The terms Dakshinapatha and Dakshi- 
natya came into prominence and the Godavari 
valley was dotted over with Aryan settlements 

i The Romans (llomakas) ;»nd the Chinese {Ghm&s) 

do not appear till the period of the epics, the Ivauti iya 

Arthasastra, and the Milinda-panho. 

8 
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like Pahehavatig Janasthana, Atunaka and Mulaka. 
The western and eastern sea-boards of the Deccan 
were also thoroughly explored. On the west coast 
rose the great ports of Bha-rukachchha and Surppa- 
raka, while the vast region between the Amar- 
kantaka range and the Bay of Bengal rapidly 
developed into the populous and powerful kingdom 
of Kalihga. Kalinga, however, does not seem to 
have been an Aryan Kingdom as it is branded as 
an impure country by Bodhayana. The south- 
erners observed several customs not approved by 
the people of the Madhya-desa, e.g., eating with 
the uninitiated and with one’s own wife, taking 
stale food, and marrying the daughter of a mdtula 
and pitrisvasha. 

The whole of the vast territory to the east of 
Ahga was still regarded as an impure country, but 
there was some difference of opinion between the 
the Brahmanists and Buddhists regarding the 
Ahgas and the Magadhas. The Brahmanical 
sutras of Bodhayana regarded them as outside the 
Madhya-desa and called them “Sahkirna-yonayah,” 
the Buddhist Amaya texts, on the other hand, 
included these peoples within the MadhyadeSa, 
which, according to them, extended as far as 
4 Kajahgala (the itajamahal Hills). Regarding the 
regions which lay farther to the east, viz., Pundra, 
Suhma and Vanga, there is no such difference of 
opinion. The early Pali canon rarely does the 
honour of mentioning them. The Jaina Kalpa 



T Kielhom’s ed., i, 475. 
a Ind. An#., 1891, p. 375, 
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following the trade of arms and going to sea,- and 
partly in the influx of foreign intruders like the 
Persians and the Yavanas. 

In the Aranya. and Kishkindhya Kandas of the 
Ramayana we see the first beginnings of the 
Aryan infiltration into the country south of the 
Godavari. Though vast tracts of the Deccan 
•Were still covered with forests and the main body 
of Aryan settlers was still confined to the territory 
lying' to the north of the Godavari, Aryan sages 
had already opened up the country as far south as 
the Pampa (possibly the Tungabbadra) , and 
Aryan princes had pushed as far as Ceylon. The 
Aryans had not, however, yet come to the far south 
in large numbers, and, it is not till the days of 
Katyayana and Megasthenes (fourth century 
B.C.), that we have the first chronologically 
valuable references to flourishing Janapadas in the 
fertile valleys of the Kaveri and the Tamrapar.nl. 




CHAPTER VI 


India in Puranic Cosmography 


( The nomenclature of India and the place of the 

country in the cosmic system of the Hindus) 

India surrounded on three sides by the 
great ocean and bounded on 
the fourth side by the most 
stupendous mountain system of 
the world which ‘stretches 
along on its north like the string of a bow’ 
(karmukasya yatha gunah) 1 is undoubtedly a 
geographical unit. But we have no comprehensive 
designation for the country in the earliest 
literature, whether Indian or foreign. Neither 
Sapta Sindhavah, the name applied to their home- 
land by the Vedic Aryans, nor Aryavarta, the 
designation of Aryandom in the days of Bodha- 
yana and Manu, meant the whole of the Indian 
sub-continent ; and even the terms ‘Hidus’ a 
and * India ’ 3 when used by Darius and Herodotus 
did not probably denote at first any territory 
beyond the Indus valley. The reason is not far 

• 1 Markandeya Purana, 67, 59. Pargiter’s transla- 

tion, p. 347. 

2 Ancient Persian Lexicon and the texts of the 
Achcsincnidan Inscriptions by H. C. Tolman. 

3 Herodotus, Book III, Ohs. 97-98. 


.Early nomenclature 
of India.. 
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to seek. The Indian and foreign peoples to 
whom we are indebted for the earliest notices 
of Hindusthan, were acquainted only with one 
corner of this vast sub-continent, viz., the 
north-west region watered by the Indus and the 
upper Ganges. It is only in or about the fourth 
century B. C. that we have the first indubitable 
proof — in the pages of Katyayana 1 and Megas- 
thenes 2 — of the exploration of the whole country 
down to the Pandyan realm in the extreme 
south. 8 And it is precisely about this period 
that we have the first clear indication of the use 
of a comprehensive term for the great territory 
stretching from the Himavat to the sea. That 
term is Jambudvipa. 

As is well-known, Jambudvipa is mentioned 
in one of the minor Rock 
jambudvpia— its Edicts of Asoka 4 * as the desig- 

denotation. nation of the extensive region 

throughout which the Pakama 
(Parakrama) of the Maurya Emperor made it- 
self felt. The term is used to denote the 
dominions of Asoka in the seventh century A. D., 

1 Yarttika- to.Panini, iv. 1, 168 (Pandor dyan). 

2 Fragments LI, LYI B, LVIII. 

' 3 There are no doubt references to the Pandya 
country in the epics. But these cannot be dated even 
approximately. 

4 Y(i)-imaya kalaya Jambudipasi amisa deva husu 

te dani m(i)s kata. Pakamasi hi esa phale. 
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by I-fcsing 1 who clearly distinguishes it from 
China 2 and mentions Fu-nan or Poh-nan (Kuo) 
as lying on its south corner . 3 But already in the 
period of the Epics and the Puranas Jambudvipa 
has acquired a wider denotation. Though still 
distinguished from Sakadvipa — the land of the 
Maga dvijas who worship the sun-god 4 — it is 

1 I-tsing’s Record of the Buddhist Religion, trans. 
by Takakusu, p. 14. 

2 Ibid, p. 136. 

3 Ibid, pp. 12-13. Fu-nan corresponds to Siam and 
part of Cambodia (Takakusu). 

4 Maga Magadhamanasya Mandagascha dvijatayah 
yajanti Suryarupantu Sakali kshfrabdhina vritah 

(Agni P„ 119. 21). 

Maga Brahmana-bhuyishtha Magadhah Kshatriyastu te 
VaiSyastu Manasastesham Sudra jneyastu Mandagab 
Sakadvipe sthitair Vishnuh Suryarupa-dharo Harih 
yathoktairijyate samyak barmabhir niyatatmabhih 

(Brahma P., xx. 71f.). 

Gf. Also Kurma Purana, i, 48. 36-37; Mbb., vi. 11, 
8-38. In the epic, however, Sakadvipa seems to be 
regarded as a centre of Saivism (pujyate tatra Sankarah, 
vi. 11, 28). 

The Sun-worshipping Maga Brahmanas are doubtless 
the Magi of Iran (Bhandarkar, Vaishnavism, Saivism and 
Minor Religious Systems, p. 153). In the Sankara- 
worshipping inhabitants of Sakadvipa we may perhaps 
find a reference to Scythic Kings like Kadphises II and 
Vasudeva I. Note also the presence of the Pa6upatas 
in “ Lang-ka-lo” which was subject to Persia (Watters, 
ii. 257). Vidyabhushana identifies Sakadvipa with 
Sogdiana (JASB, 1902, Part I, p. 154). 
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regarded as practically identical with Kshiti (the 
earth), and is described as being “ low on the 
south and north, and highly elevated in the middle ” 
(dakshinottarato nimna madhye tungayata 
Kshitifi). 1 Among its divisions we find mention 
of Ketumala, the valley of the Vankshu 2 (Oxus), 
Ilavrita, the district round Meru 3 which the 
Mahabharata places near the sandy desert beyond 
the Himalayas, 4 5 6 and Uttara-Kuru, another trans- 
Himalayan tract 3 which has become quite mythi- 
cal in the Puranic period. The Island of Java 
(Yava) is also included within its limits. 0 

As the denotation of Jambudvlpa becomes 
wider need is felt for a new 

The aystem of term to mean the . country 

Dvtpas and Yarshas. gouth 0 f the Himavat. Such a 

term is Bharata-varsha which, 

1 Mitrkandeya P.. Ch. 54. 12 f, 

2 ibid, Cb. 54. 8-14; 56. 13f.; 59.12-17, Varikshu 
is often corrupted into Chaksbu, Rankshu, Sva-rakshu, 
etc. See Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 265 f. 

3 Madhye tv-Ilavrito yastu, Mahameroh samantatah 
(Brahmanda Purana, Ch. 85. 22). 

4 Mbh., xvii. 2. 1-2, 

tataste niyatatmana UdJchim disamasthitah 
dadrisur yogayuktaseha Himavantam mahagirim 
tam chapyatikramantaste dadrisur balukarnavam, 
avaikshanta mahasailam Merum sikharirium varam. 

5 Parena Himavantam (Aitareya Brahmana, viii. 
14. Vedic Index). 

6 Brahmartda (52.14-19). 
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in the opinion of Ltiders, is mentioned as early as 
the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela, king 
of Kalinga . 1 Jambudvipa, however, still conti- 
nues to be used in its narrower sense as a 
synonym of Bharata-varsha * 2 The world is now 
conceived of as comprising seven concentric island 
continents (Saptadvipa Vasumati 3 ) separated by 
encircling seas 4 which ‘increased double and 
double compared with each preceding one 5 (dvi- 
guiiair dvigunair vriddhya sarvatah pariveshtitah ). 5 


1 Liiders, List of Brakmi Inscriptions, No. 1345. 

2 Of. Mbh., vi. 6. 13: 

tasya parsveshvami dvipa 
schatvarah samsthita vibho 
Bhadrasvah Ketumalascha 
Jambudvipascha Bharata. 

Of. also Brahmancla Parana, 37. 27-46; 43. 32. 

3 Patanjali’s Mahabhiishya, Kielhorn's ed., Vol. I, p.9. 

0/. Sapta-dvipavati Mahi (Brahmanda 37. 13). Tbe 

number is sometimes raised to nine (sasagara navadvipa 
datta bbavati Medini, Padma, Svarga, vii. 26) or thirteen 
(trayodasa samudrasya dvipana^nan Pururavah, Mbh., i, 
74,' 19, with Nilakantha’s com.) or reduced to four (Mbh., 
vi. 6. 13). 

4 And apparently floating on them — Jalopari mahi 
yata naurivaste sarijjale (Garuda, 64. 4). 

5 Mark. P., Oh. 64.7; Alberuni, 1. 233; cf, the 
Buddhist teaching about the world and the system of 
which it forms a constituent as summarised by Hiuen 
Tsang (Watters, Yuan Chwang, I, pp. 31-36) ; 4 ‘In the 
ocean, resting on a gold disk is the mount Sumeru. 
Around the Sumeru are seven mountains and seven seas s 


-a;;-:. 
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These insular continents ("dry collars” of Al- 
beruni) are further divided into smaller areas 
(Khandakan ) 1 called Varshas , 2 Bharata being 
the name of the southernmost Varsha s of the 
innermost continent, Jambudvlpa. 

As pointed out by Alberuni 4 and Abul Fazl 5 
there is considerable diversity in the order of the 
Dvipas and Varshas and their extent and other 
particulars. There is, however, agreement in 
regard to the first and seventh Dvipas which 
are invariably named Jambu and Pushkara 0 
respectively. The names of the Dvipas and seas 
as given in the Agni and most of the other 


Outside the seven gold mountains is the salt sea. In the 
sea there are four islands, viz., Kuru, Godana, Videha 
and Jambu.” For Jaina Cosmography, see Barnett, 
Antiquities of India, p. 198 f. 

1 For Khandakan see Garuda Purana, Ch. 64. 12- 

2 Varsha is thus defined in the Brahmanda (53, 
133-134) : — 

rishayo nivasantyasmin praja yasmachehaturvidhafi, 

tasmad Varshamiti proktam prajanam sukhadantu tat 

risha ityeva rishayo vrishah gakti prabandhane. 

iti prabandhanat siddhim varshatvam tena teshu tat. 

3 . dakshinam varsham Himahvam (Brahmanda, Ch. 
33. 44). 

4 Yol.l, p.236. 

5 Ain-i-AMari, iii. 32 (trans. by Jarrett). 

6 dvipa maya prokta J ambu-dvipadayo. . Pushliarantah 
(Mark- P,, 54-6). 
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Puranas are mentioned below : — 

J ambu-Plakshahvayau dvipau 

Salmalischaparo makan 

Kusah Kraunchastatha Sakah 

Pushkarascheti saptamah 

ete dvipah samudraistu 

sapta saptabhiravritab 

lavanekshu-sura-sarpir- 

dadhi-dugdha-jalaih samam. 1 

Alberuni 2 3 seems to prefer the evidence of the 
Matsya Pur am which, along with the Padma, 
mentions the names in the following order 
Jambu, Saka, Kusa, Krauncha, Salmali, Gomeda 
(in the place of Plaksha), and Pushkara. 8 Abul 
Pazl 4 5 * * regards the legends about the six outer 
continents as being beyond the limits of credi- 
bility. So he puts them aside and confines himself 
to a few particulars regarding Jambudvipa. It 
may at once be conceded that the description 
of most of the* seven dvipas in the extant Puranas 
marks them out as things of fairyland, comparable 

1 Agni, 108. 1-3. 

2 Yol. 1, p. 236. 

3 For the enumeration of the dvipas see Matsya, Chs. 
122-123 ; Padma, Svarga-khanda, Ch. IV. 

4 Ain-i-Akbari, iii. 29. . 

5 Cf. Vishnu Purana, II. iv. 9-15, ete. 

“ nadhayo vyadhayo vapi sarva-kala-sukham hi tat." 

“ Plaksha-dvipadishu Brahman Sakadvipantikeshu vai 

pafiohavarsha-sahasrani jana jivantyanamaytil?.” etc. 
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to the Isles of the Blessed or the Spanish El Dorado. 
The very conception of the earth as an aggregate of 
seven concentric islands surrounded by seas is pure 
mythology. It is, however, well to remember that 
the word dvipa originally meant nothing more than 
a land between two sheets of water 1 (usually rivers), 
and that some of the Puranic dvipas are obviously 
named after tribes, or connected with localities, 
which can be identified with more or less certainty. 
Sakadvipa, for example, is obviously named after 
the Sakas and the description of its inhabitants as 
* Maga-dvijas ’ who worship “ Surya-rupa-dharo 
Hari” clearly points to its identification with 
Sakasthana or Seistan in Iran, the land of the 
Magi and of the Mihira cult . 2 Votaries of this cult 
migrated to India in large numbers probably in the 
Scythian period and constitute the Sakadvipi 
community of the present day . 3 The name 
of the next dvipa mentioned in the Matsya 
Purana, viz., Kusa, reminds us of the famous 
race which, according to Kumaralata and 

1 Dvirapatvat smrito dvipah (Brahmanda, 63. 140), 
Of. Mahabhashya, Kielhorn’s ed. Vol. I, p. 131. Of. also 
Sakaladvipa mentioned in the Mahabharata (ii. 26. 6-6) 
which was clearly a tract between two rivers (the Ravi and 
the Chinab). 

2 Of. Bhandarkar, Vaishnavism, Baivism and Minor 
Religious Systems, p. 153. 

3 Of. Bhandarkar (Prof. D. R.), Foreign Elements in 
the Hindu Population (Ind. Ant.), p. 11. Vidyabhushapa, 
JASB, 1902, Part I, pp. 162-155, 
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Baron A. von Stael Holstein , 1 gave India the 
powerful emperors of Kanishka’s line. Plaksha 
which is placed next to Jambudvipa by rnany 
Puranas 2 as well as the commentator of Patanjali/ 
has, as one of its streams, the river Kramu or Krumu 4 
mentioned as early as the Rig Veda, 1 ’ and identified 
by scholars with the modern Ivurram, a western 
tributary of the Indus. In one Puranic list we 
find Ivubha (the Kabul river) in place of Krumu. b 
These facts may point to some region immediately 
to the west of the Indus as the probable site of the 
* Plaksha dvipa ’ of the Puranas . 7 A Puranic 


t JRAS, Jan.. 1914, pp. 79-88; Smith, Early History 
of India, 4thed„ p. 266 m For Kumuralata, see my Political 
History of Ancient India, 3rd ed., p. 322. Vidyabhushana 
(JASB, 1902, Part I, P- 151) compares the Damm 
Brahmanas ot Kusadvipa (Vishnu Parana, II, iv. 39) with 
the Damnai and other tribes inhabiting Senke (Ancient 
India as described by Ptolemy, ed. S. N. Majumdar, 
pp„ 299, 305). A 

2 Cf. Plaksha-dvipa-parikrintam Jambudvipam nibo- 

dhata (Brahmanda, 34-40. Of. also 50-4). 

3 Alb er uni, Vol. I, p. 235. The Bhashya on Patan- 
; all’s Yoga-sutras is meant here. It is attributed to Vyiisa. 

4 Brahmanda, 53.19; Garuda, 66.4. ‘ Anutapta Sikhi 
chaivaVipasa Tridiva Kramuh.’ 

5 See Vedic Index. 

o Kurma Parana, i., Ch. 48.7. ‘Anutapta&kachai- 

vaVipapa Tridiva Kubha.’ , _ , „ 

^ Vidyabhushana is inclined to identify Plaksha-dvipa 
with Ariana (JASB, 1902, Part I, p. 161)- 
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passage quoted by Alberuni 1 places Pushkara be- 
tween China and Mangala (Mongolia?), Thus the 
account of the ‘ seven dvipas 9 may have had origi- 
nally a substratum of reality. But the extant 
texts bearing on the subject are so hopelessly 
corrupt that the kernel of truth is in most cases 
buried beyond reach underneath a vast mass of 
Utopian myths . 2 It is only in the account of 
Jambudvipa that the poet has not altogether thrust 
out the geographer . 3 

Jambudvipa — also called Sudarsanadvipa — is 
The Varshas of sa ^ to derive its name c ‘ from a 
jambudvipa. tree growing in it, the branches 

1 Ch. XXV, p. 261. 

2 Vishnu, II, iv. 9-15 quoted above. Compare also 
the textual corruptions in the account of Sakadvipa in 
Brahmanda, 53.76 £., and Garuda, 56, 14-15 ; in Vishnu, 
II, iv, 69 f., Maga ( = Magi) becomes Mrigal Cf. also the 
account of Pushkaradvipa in Vishnu, Book II, Ch. IV, 
73-98, esp. 

“ Bhojanam Pushkara-dvipe tatra svayam upasthitam, 

Shadrasam bhunjate vipra prajah sarvah sadaiva lai^ ? ^ 

This dvipa is surrounded by the sea of 
(sweet water), beyond which lies the golden earth (Kafi- 
chani bhumi) which is sarva-jantu-vivarjita. Behind it 
lies Lokaloka saila, a mountain of the height of ten yoja- 
nas!!! Bhaskara in the Siddhanta Siromani * 4 dismisses 
the system of dvipas as Pauraniki katha ” (Seal, Vaishria- 
vism and Christianity, p. 48). 

3 Jambudvipa is the continent inhabited by human 

beings, Jambudvipo nardsrayah (Brahmanda, 87,84). 
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of which extend oyer a space of 100 Yojanas.” 1 
It is said to be shaped like a lotus with Meru 
as its karnika (pericarp) and the Varshas or 
Mahadvipas, Bhadrasva, Bharata, Ketumala and 
Uttara-kuru, as its four petals. 2 Less poeticalj but 

1 For the derivation of the name, see Alberuni, i. 251, 
Brahmanda, 37.28-34 ; 60.26-26; Matsya, 114.74-75. 

Sudarsano nama mahan J ambu-vrikshah sanatanah 

tasya namna samakhyato Jambudvipo vanaspateb 

(Matsya), cf. Mbh., vi. 5.13-16; vi. 7.19-20. 

There was also a river called J ambu nadi which takes 
the place of Suchakshu (Oxus) in a passage of the Maha- 
bharata (Hopkins, Epic Mythology, P- 5). Is Amu a 
corruption of Jambu ? 

2 J ambudvipaschaturdala-kam alakarah (Nilakantha s 

Commentary on Mbh., vi. 6.B-5). 

tadevam parthivam padmam chatushpatram mayoditam 

Bhadrasva-Bharatadyani patranyasya chaturdisam 

(Mark., 65, 20f). 

Prithivipadmam Maru-parv ata-karnikam 

(Brahmanda, 35.41). 

Mahadvipastu vikhyatuschatvarah patrasamsthitah 

Padma-karnika-samsthano Merurnama mahabalah 

(ibid, 50). 

Chaturmahadvipavatl seyamurvi prakirtita 

(Brahmanda, 44.35). 

The names of the “ four mahadvipas ” are given m 
Ch. 35, verses 60-61, and Ch. 44, verses 35-38, as 
Bhadrasva, Bharata, Ketumala and TJttara-kuru. In Ch. 
37, verses 27-46 ; Ch. 43.32 and Mbh., vi. 6.13, Jambu- 
dvipa takes the place of Bharata, while Buddhist authors 
replace Bhadrasva and Ketumala by Purva-videha and 



more important from the point of view of sober 
geography, is the description of Jambudvipa as 
being 6 low on the south and north, and highly 
elevated in the middle .’ 1 The elevated region in 
the centre is styled Ilavrita or Meru Varsha, i.e . 9 
the district round Meru . 2 To the north of this 
tract lie Ramyaka , 3 Hiranmaya 4 and Uttara-kuru 5 
and on the south are Bbarata , 8 Kimpurusha 7 and 

Apara-godana respectively (Kern, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, p. 57; Watters, Yuan Chwang, Yoh I, pp. 
31-86). Jambudvipa according to Buddhist writers is 
divided by four lords — the elephant-lord who rules the 
South (India), the lord of precious substances who rules 
the West (Rome?), the horse-lord who rules the North 
(Scythia?) and the man-lord who rules the East (China). 

* Mark., 54.12 f. 

2 Meruvarsham may a proktam madhyamam yad- 
Uavritam (Mark., 60.7). Madhye tv-Ilavrito yastu Maha- 
meroh s am ant at ah (Brahmanda, 35.22). 

• 3 Also called Ramanaka (Matsya, 113.61 ; Mbh., vi. 

8.2) and Nilavarsha (Brahmanda, 34.46). The Garuda 
Purana places it on the north-west pf Meru (Ch. 55.8). 

4 Hiranmayam nama yatra Hairanvati nadi (Mbh., 
vi. S.5), also called Svetavarsha (Brahmanda, 34.46 ; 
Agni, Ch. 107.7). Gf . Svetadvipa of the Ndrayamya . The 
Garuda Purana places Hiranvat in Purva-dalcshina (Ch. 
55.1). For the name Hiranvat see also Matsya, 113.64. 

5 Also called Sringavad -varsha (Brahmanda, 34.47) 
and Airavata-varsha (Mbh,, vi. 6.37). 

6 Also called Himahva (Brahmanda, 84.44, 53), 

Haimavata {ibid, 35,30 ; Matsya, 113.28) and Ajanabha 
(Ind. Ant. ,1899, p. 1). 

7 Also called Hemakuta-varsha (Brahmanda, 34.44), 
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Harivarsha 1 — Bharata being the southernmost : 
region (varsha) separated from Kimpurusha by: 
the Himavat chain, and described, like Uttara-kuru 
‘ (the northernmost region), as being shaped like 

a bow .' 2 To the seven original varshas 3 are 
added two others of a longitudinal character, 
viz,, Bhadrasva (east of Meru) and Ketumala 
(west of Meru), raising the number to nine .' 1 

The description of the trans-Himalayan 
Varshas is, in the main, as idealistic and mythi- 
cal as the account of the island continents 

Haimavata-varsha (Mbb., vi, 6.7) and Kinnara-khanda 
(Ain-i~Akbari, iii, pp. 80.31). 

1 Also called Nishadha- varsha (Brahmanda, 84.45). 
The Garuda Purana places Harivarsha in the South-West, 
of Meru (Ch. 55.2). 

- Dhanuh-samsthe cha vijneye dve varshe dakshin- 
ottare (Matsya, 1.18,32 ; Brahmanda, 35.38 ; Mbh., vi. 
6.38). 

8 Sapta varshani vakshyami Jambudvipam yathavi- 
► dham ('Matsya, 113-4). Varshani yani saptatra (Brahmanda, 

35.24) ; varshani sapta (ibid, 28), Of. Mbh., vi. 6.53. 

4 Nava Varshani (Matsya, 114.85 ; Brahmanda. 
34.48); navavarsham Jambudvipam (ibid, 35.7). Of, 
NUakantha’s Commentary on Mbh., vi. 6.37: £i Kechid 
Bhadrfisva-Ketumalayor varshantaratvam prakaipya nava 
varshanity achakshate/ * 

The Brahmanda Purana applies the names Mulyavad- 
: varsha and Gandhamadana-varsha to Bhadrasva and 
Ketumala respectively (Ch. 34.47,48). In 45.24 and 46.85 
Bhadrasva is called Purvadvipa ( cf . Purva Videha). In 
Agni, 108.14, the name is given as Bu-pariva. 

xo 

■ 
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surrounding Jambudvipa. The Markandeya Purapa 
naively says : 1 

yani Kimpurusbadyani Varshanyasbtau dvijottama 
teshudbhidaditoyani meghavaryatra Bharate 

* * * # # 

na chaiteshu yugavastha nadhayo vyadhayo na cha 
punyapunya-samarambho naiva teshu dvijottama 

“ In Kimpurusha and the seven other countries, 
0 Brahman, waters bubble up from the ground ; 
here in Bharata we have rain. ..And in these 
countries the ages do not exist, nor bodily nor 
mental sicknesses ; nor is there any undertaking 
involving merit or demerit there, 0 Brahman ” 
(Pargiter) . 

There are, however, some faint indications that 
the original accounts may have been based on 
some real knowledge of the topography and physi- 
cal features of Central and perhaps also Northern 
Asia. The elevated varsha in the middle of 
Jambudvipa may have reference to the high 
plateau between the Oxus and the Tarim valleys, 

1 Ch. 56. 1 2-26, of. also Ch. 53.35, 

yani Kimpurushakhyani varjjayitva Himahvayam, 
tesham svabhavatah. siddhih sukhapraya hyayatnatab. 

“ Perfection exists naturally in Kimpurusha and the 
other continents, with the exception of that named from 
the mountain Hima; and the perfection is almost complete 
happiness which comes without exertion ” (Pargiter). 


f 
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not far from the sandy deserts of Central Asia— 
the Balukcirnava which the Mahabharata places 
close to Meru. 1 Ketumala, the western Varsha, 
drained by the Yankshu (Oxus), 2 which flows past 
“ China, Mara (desert), and the country of the 
Tusharas, Pahlavas, Daradas, Sakas,” 8 etc., is 
obviously to be connected with Western Turkestan, 
while Bhadrasva watered by the Slta, the mythi- 
cal prototype of the Yarkand and Yellow' rivers, 1 

1 Dr. Seal (V aishnavism and Christianity, 48-49) 
compares Mount Meru with 54 Pamir or Bam-i-duniya, 
the roof of the world/" In the seventh century A. D. 
“ the Po lo-se-na range of the great snow mountains ” 
near the frontier o c Kapis, was considered to be the 
highest mountain in Jambudvipa (Watters, Yuan Chwang, 
ii. 267), and the Ts’ung Ling (Onion ’Range) the centre 
of that continent (ibid, pp. 270, 282). The Ts’ung Ling is 
the Bolor Tagh and Karakoram Mountains of modern 
geographers (Watters). It separates Eastern Turkestan 
from Western Turkestan. 

2 For Vakshu (Variants Chakshu, Sva-rakshu, 
Rahkshu, Vahkshu), see Brahmanda, i51.47 ; Matsya, 121. 
45 ; Mark., Oh. 56.18 f . ; 59.15, Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 265 f, 

3 Atha China Marumsehaiva 
Tahganan sarva -Mulikan, 

Sandrams Tusharams Tampakan (Lampakan?) 
Pahlavan Daradan Satan, 

©tan Janapadan Chakshuh ( = Vahkshu) 
plavayanti gatodadhim 

F (Vayu, 47.44-45.) 

4 For Sita see Brahmanda, 45.17-24, 51. 44-45 and 
Vayu, 41.48. The Brahmanda expressly connects this river 
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apparently stands for Eastern Turkestan and 
North China. Uttara-kuru placed beyond the 
Himalayas by the Aitareya Brahmana, and imme- 
diately to the south of Uttarah payasam njdhih 
(the Arctic Ocean) by the Ramayana, 1 is an 
indefinite semi-mythic tract which Nabin Chandra 
Das 3 identifies with certain countries in Northern 
Asia. Beyond this is the ‘ Northern deep ’ 

‘ ‘ Where springing from the billows high 
Mount Somagiri seeks the sky 
And lightens with perpetual glow 
The sunless realm that lies below.’' 

Scholars iind in these lines (sa tu deso visuryo’pi 
tasya bhasa prakasate) a reference to the 
Aurora Borealis 8 and are inclined to credit the 

with Sirindhran Kukuran Chinan,” and also with the 
” Rushas ” (Russians?). The Matsya (121.43) has the 
reading ‘ ‘ Sasaiian Kukuran Randhran Varvaran Yavanan 
Kkasan ’ and the Vayu (47.43) “ Sirindhran Kuntalan 
Chinan Varvaran Yavanan Druhan.” The Sita is 
apparently the Yarkand river (Watters, II. 283, 288). 

According to one theory it flows underground until it 
emerges at the Chi-shih Mountain and becomes the source 
of the Yellow River of China (Watters, I. 32). 

Kishkindhy a Kanda, Canto 43 (JBangabasi edition). 

2 A note on the Ancient Geography of Asia compiled 
from Valmiki’s Ramayana, pp. 67.68. 

3 Seal, Vaishnavism and Christianity (MDCCCXCIX), 
p. 49. The suggestion is already found in Nabin Chandra 
Das’s Note on the Ancient Geography of Asia (1896), pp. 
67-68* 
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BamayaP-a with some accurate .knowledge of the 
North. The Uttara-kuru of the Puranas is, how- y 

ever, a sort of El Dorado 1 which it. would be 
futile to equate with any terrestrial region. 

Attempts have been made to identify . the remain- 
ing trans-Himalayan "Varshas 2 but without any 
plausibility. 

The southernmost Varsha, Bharata, lying be 1 
■ , , , tween the Himavat and the sea ,. 3 

is, of course, India. The term, 
however, as used by . Puranic cosmographers, em- 
braces much more than India Proper as is ap- 
parent from the names of some of its divisions 
which “ extend to the ocean, but are mutually 

1 Of. Vayu Parana, 45. 1. 1 1 ; Pliny. Bk. XVL, c* 

17 ; ‘‘About the Attacori (Uttarakuru) Amometus composed 
a volume for private circulation similar to the work of 
Hecataeus about the Hyperboreans. ” (McCrindle, Ancient 
India as described in Classical Literature , p’ .113 ; of. also 
McCrindle, Megasthcnes and Arrian, Chuckervertty and 
Chatterjee’s ed., pp. 76-79, 

2 C. V. Vaidya, Epic India , p. 268 f. 

Seal, Vaishnavism and Christianity , pp. 47-50. The 

identification of Ramyaka with Rome is clearly untenable 
(c/. Ain-i-Akbari, iii. pp. 30-31). 

3 U ttaram yat sarnudrasya Himavaddetkshinanchayat 
Varsham tad Bhacatam nama yatreyam Bharat! 

praja 

(Vayu, 45.75-76), 

Uttaramyat sarnudrasya. Himadreschaiva dakshi^am 

varshamtad Bharat am nama Bharati yatra santatifr 

(Vishnu, ii. 3.1). 
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inaccessible” (samudrantarita jneya ste tvagamyah 
parasparam ). 1 Among these are Kataha 2 and 
Simhala, identified with Kedah 8 (in the Malay 
Peninsula) and Ceylon respectively . 4 

The name Bharatavarsha is said to be derived 
from the legendary king Bharata 5 whom most of 
the Puraaas represent as a descendant of Priya- 
vrata, son of Mauu Svayambhuva . 6 We are told 
that Priyavrata had ten sons three of whom 
became recluses and the remaining seven were 
anointed as rulers of the seven great island conti- 
nents of the Puranic world. Agn'idhra, who got 
Jambudvipa, the innermost continent, had nine 
sons to each of whom he assigned the sovereignty 
of one of the nine Varshas into which his dvipa 

1 Mark. P., 57.6. 

2 Vamana Purana, xiii. 10-11; Garuda, Oh. 55.5. 

s Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, 
Vol. Ill, Orientalia, Part I, pp. 3-4. 

4 Alberuni (I, p. 295), says, “ Bharatavarsha is not 
India alone.” Abul Fazl (Ain, III, p. 7) says, “ Hindus- 
than is described as enclosed on the east, west and south 
by the ocean, but Ceylon, Achin, the Moluccas and a 
considerable number of islands are accounted within its 
extent.” Of. the reference to Yavadvipa in the Bamayana 
(iv. 40;30), Brahmancla (52. 14-19), and Vayu (48.14 f.) ; 
(miscalled Yamadvipa) . 

9 Himahvam dakshinam Varsham Bharataya nyave- 
dayat. 

tasmat tad Bharatam Varsham tasya namna vidur 
budhah (Brahma-pda, 34.55). 

6 Bhigavata, xi. 2.15 f. 
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was divided. 1 2 3 4 * * * Bharatavarsha fell to the share of 
Nabhi. The son of Nabhi was Bishabha. And 
it was Bharata, son of Bishabha, who gave his 
name to the southern Varsha styled Himahva. 8 
In certain Puraiiic passages, however, it is stated 
that Bharata was an epithet of Manu himself and 
the country was named after him.' 1 In view of 
the' discrepant testimony of the Puraiias it is 
perhaps not unreasonable to suggest that the name 
of the country south of the Himavat was derived, 
not from the mythical Bharata of the Puranas, 
•but from the historical Bharata tribe (cf. Bharati 
praja of Vayu, 45,76 ; Bharati santatih, 
Vishnu, ii. 3. 1.) which plays so important a 
t part in Vedic and Epic tradition. The political 

1 Garuda Purana, Ch. 54; Brahmanda Purana (Banga 
basi edition), Ch. 34. 

2 Nabhestu dakshinam Varsbam Himahvantu pita 
dadau (Brahmanda, 34.44). Cf. the name Ajanabha given 
to Bharata Varsha in the Bhagavata Purana (Ind. Ant., 
1899, p- 1). 

3 The name Himahva is derived from the Himalayan 
chain. Cf. also Brahmanda, Ch. 35.30, “ idam Haimava- 

►: tarn Varskam Bharatam nama vi^ruta.” In the 

| Mahabharata, however, (vi. 6,7) the name Haimavata is 

(also) applied to Kimpurusha-varsba. 

4 bharanacheha prajanam vai Manur Bharata ucbyate 

Nirukta-vachanachchaiva Varsham tat Bharatam 

■ smritam. 

i (Matsya, 114.5 ; Brahmanda. 49,10). Cf. Alberuni 

(i. 251), “we find a tradition in the Vayu Purana that the 
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domination of the greater part of India by e seven 
Bharatas ’ is testified to by Buddhist texts . 1 The 
cultural supremacy of the tribe is equally clear 
from the evidence of the Rik and Yajus Samhitas, 
the Brahmanas and the Great Epic which bears 
the name of Mahabharata. 

While the Puranas name India after a mythical 
tree (-Jambu), a legendary hero, 

ofS. n ° meDolatnre or the great mountain of snow 
(Hima) which walls it off from 
the rest of the world, foreigners, particularly 
those coming from the north-west, named it after 
the mighty river which, like the Nile in Egypt, 
constitutes the most imposing feature of that part 
of the country with which they first came into 
contact. It is only the Chinese pilgrims and 
Muslim scholars well-versed in Buddhist or Brah- 
manical lore, who show acquaintance with the 
traditional Indian nomenclature, and employ terms 
suggestive of social and religious characteristics. 

Of the names derived from the Sindhu (Persian 
Hindu, Greek Indus) the earliest are those record- 
ed by the ancient Persians in the Avesta and the 
Inscriptions of Darius. In the Yendidad we have 
the name Hapta Hindu, doubtless identical with 


centre (sic) of Jambudvipa is called Bharatavarsha, which 
means those who acquire something and nourish them- 
selves.” 

1 Dialogues of the Buddha, Part II, p. 270, 
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Sapta Sindhavah of the Rig Veda. 1 The famous 
name Hi(n)du occurs in the Persepolis and Naksh- 
i-Rustam inscriptions of Darius. 2 It corresponds 
to ‘ India ’ of Herodotus which constituted 
the twentieth Satrapy of the Persian king 
and apparently signified only the Indus valley 
bounded on the east by the desert of Rajaputana. 
“ Of the Indians,” says Herodotus, “ the popula- 
tion is by far the greatest of all nations whom we 
know of, and they paid a tribute proportionately 
larger than all the rest, 360 talents of gold dust; 
this was the twentieth division. That part of 
India towards the rising sun is all sand... the 
Indians’ country towards the east is a desert by 
reason of the sands.’ ’ 3 But “ India ” was already 
acquiring a wider denotation, for Herodotus speaks 
of Indians who “are situated very far from the 
Persians, towards the south, and were never subject 
to Darius.” 1 

In the days of Alexander and his immediate 
successors the term acquires a still wider meaning 
“ in accordance with the law of geographical 
nomenclature.” 5 Megasthenes, for instance, 
applies the name to the whole country “ which is 
in shape quadrilateral,” and has “ its eastern as 

1 Camb. Hist. Ind., Vol. I, p. 324. 

2 Ibid, 385. 

3 Book III, 97-98 (trails. by McCrindie). 

4 Ibid, 101. 

5 Rapson, Ancient India, p. 24. 
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well as its western side bounded by the great sea, 
but on the northern side it is divided by Mount 
Hemodos from that part of Skythia which is in- 
habited by the Sakai, while the fourth or western 
side is bounded by the river called the Indus. The 
extent of the whole country from east to west is 
said to be 28,000 stadia, and from north to south 
32 , 000 .” 

A further stage in the widening of the denota- 
tion of India is reached in the days of Ptolemy who 
includes within its limits not only Hindusthan, 
but also the vast region lying beyond the Ganges 
(India extra Gangem). 1 

The earliest Chinese writers ( e.g ., Chang- 
Kien and his successors) employ the terms Shen- 
tu and Hsien-tou (Sindhu) which is soon replaced 
by T'ien-chu. 2 3 With the Tang period came a 
new name Yin-tu which is soon confounded with 
Indu (the moon), and it is naively suggested that 
“ the bright connected light of holy men and 
sages, guiding the world as the shining of the 
moon, have made this country eminent, and so it 
is called In-tu.” 8 

Along with these foreign names of riparian 
origin and traditional Indian appellations like 

1 Of. also Moreland, India at the Death of Akbar, 1-2. 

2 Watters, Yuan Chwang, i. 132, 187, 140. 

3 Beal, Records (Si-yu-ki), I, p. 69, 
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Jambudvipa we find, in the records of Hiuen- 
Tsang and I-tsing, other designations of India 
which are suggestive of its geographical position 
in relation to China, its grand regional divisions, 
and its religious and social conditions, particularly 
the prominence of the Indra cult and the ascenden- 
cy of the Aryans and especially of the Brahmapas, 
Such names are Si-fang (the west), Wu-t e ien (the 
five countries of India), A-li-ya-t‘i-sha (Aryadesa) , 
Po-lo-men-kuo or Fan-kuo (Brahma-rashtra) and 
Indra-vardhana. 1 

The latest foreign name of India is probably 
Hindusthan which reminds us of ‘ Hi(n)du ’ of the 
old Persian epigraphs. In Brahmanical records the 
term Hindu is probably first met with in the in- 
scriptions of the kings of Vijayanagara. 2 3 Like 
India, Hindusthan, too, had a wider and a narrow- 
er denotation. “ Hindustan in its wider sense 
means all India lying north of the Vindhya moun- 
tains ; in the narrower sense, the upper basin of 
the Ganges. Further the term is sometimes loosely 
applied by modem writers to the whole of 
India.” 8 ' 

1 Takakusu, 1-tsing’a Record, p. lii. Matters, Yuan 

Chwang, i. 131-40. ; . ; - • 

2 Of. Saty amangal am plates, Epigraphia Indica ill. 

p. 38, “ pararaja-bhayankarah Himduraya Suratrano 

vamdivargena varnyate. 

3 Roberts, History of British India, p. 2 n. 
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In the description of Bharata, as in the account 
of the “island” continent of which 
Shape of India it constitutes the southernmost part, 
ancientsf t0 the we have a curious blend of fact and 
fiction. This is apparent from the 
confusing and contradictory details about its shape 
and territorial divisions given in different sections 
of the Puranas. In some passages it is described 
quite correctly as being ‘constituted with a 
fourfold conformation ’ (chatuh-samsthana-sams- 
thitam), 1 ‘ on its south and west and east is 
the great ocean, the Himavat range stretches 
along on its north like the string of a bow.’ 
This accuracy is not, however, always maintained, 
and the Kurma-nivesa section 2 shows a total mis- 
conception of the configuration of India by making 
it conform to the shape of a tortoise ‘ ‘ lying out- 
spread and facing eastwards.” A third set of 

1 Mark., 57.59. Of. the description of India as a 
rhomboid, or unequa lquadrilateral by Eratosthenes and 
other writers (Gunn., Geography, 2; Cambridge History of 
Ancient India, Vol. I, pp. 400-402). 

2 Mark. 58. Cf. also the Iviirma "Vibhaga section, of 
the Brihat Samhita. In the Geography of Ptolemy, too, 
“the true shape of India is completely distorted, and its 
most striking feature, the acute angle formed by the 
meeting of the two coasts of the Peninsula at Gape 'Como- 
rin is changed to a single coast line, running almost 
straight from the mouth of the Indus to the mouth of the 
Ganges” (Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, ed., 
by, S. N. Majumdar Sastrf, p. 9). 
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passages 1 describe India as being bow-like (i.e., 
semi-circular) in shape thus ignoring the triangu- 
lar form 2 3 of Peninsular India bounded by the sea. 

The account of the nine-fold division (nava- 
bheda) of India shows the same 
oi i n ai a . mixture ot inaccurate or imagi- 

nary details with sober state- 
ments of facts. In the Nadyadi-varnana section 
(Canto 57) of the Bhuvana-kosha of the Markan- 
deya Parana for instance, we are told that Bharata- 
varsha is cut up into nine parts (khanda or bheda) 
''which must be known as extending to the ocean, 
but as being mutually inaccessible/ 53 They are — 

Indradvipah Kaserumams Tamraparno Gabhastiman 
Nagadvipastatha Saumyo Gandharvo Yarunastatha 

1 Dhanuhsamsthe cba vijneye dve varshe dakshinottare 
(Matey a, 113.82, Rrahmanda, 35.83 ; Mbh., vi. 6.38). 
Of . Nllakantha, “Bharatavarshasya dhanukakarat vam ’ * 
(comm, on Mbh., vi. 6.3-5). Hiuen Tsang, too, appa- 
rently compares the shape of India to a half-moon, with 
the diameter or broad side to the north, and the narrow 
end to the south (Gunn., Geography , p. 12 ; Watters, 
Yuan Chdvang , Vol. I, p. 140). 

2 Regarding the triangular shape of India see Nila- 
kantha's commentary on Mbh., vi. 6. 3 -5 — £ B har ata* var * 
shastrifeonah/ add the Chinese Fah-kai-lip-to which says, 
“ this country in shape is narrow towards the south, and 
broad towards the north (Gunn., Geographg, p. 12). 

3 Samudrantarita, Jfteyaste tv agamy ah parasparam 
(Mark., 575). 
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ayarh tu navamastesham dvipah sagarasamvritah 1 
yojananam sahasram vai dvipo’yam dakshinottarat 
pflrve Kirata yasyaste paschime Yavanastatha 
Brahmanah Kshatriyah Yaisyah 8odraschantahs- 

thita dvija. 

The Vamana Purana 2 reads Kataha and Sim- 
hala instead of Saumya and Gandharva, and men- 
tions Kumara 8 (==I\umarika, 4 Kaumarika-khanda) 
as the name of the Navama chip a. The ninth dvipa 
having at its east end the land of the Kiratas * and 

1 Alberuni wrongly puts it as Nagarasamvritta (i. 295). 

2 xiii. 10-11 ; also Garuda, Cb. 56,5 — Nagadvipah 
Katahascba Simbalo Yarunastatha. 

3 Kumarakbyaparikhyato d vipo ’yam daksbinottarah 
(XIII. ii). 

4 Kumlirika Kbandam, 89.69 : 

Indradvipah Kaseruscha Tamradvipo Gabbastiman 

Nagab Saumyascha Gandbarvo Varunascha Kumarika 

Rajasekhara says in bis Kdvya Mlmdmsd , Desavibhdga 
(p. 92) : tatredam Bbaratam Yarsham. Asya cba Nava 
bhedab : Indradvipah . . .Kumari dvipascbayam navamah. . . 
atra cba Kumari-dvipe 

Yindbyascba Paripatrascba Suktiman Riksbaparvatab 
Mahendra-Sahya-Malayah saptaite Kulaparvatah 

Cf. also the ‘Kumara Kbanda/ of tbe Ain-i~Akbari, Hi. 

p. 81. 

5 Doubtless identical with tbe Ivirrbadia of Ptolemy 
(ed. B. N. Majumdar, p. 219), located near Mount Maian- 
dros. For tbe position of Mount Mahendra in relation to 
Kumaridvip.a and Indradvipa, see Skanda Purapa, Kuma- 
rika Khanda, 39.118. 
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at the west the Yavanas, 1 and inhabited by 
the Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, 
is obviously India proper, 2 here regarded as only 
a part of Bharata-varsha which must, therefore, 
be taken to denote a wider area. The epithet 
“ sagarasamvritah 55 applied to Kumari Dvipa 
hardly accords with reality because India proper 
“is not surrounded by the sea, but bounded by it 
only on the east, south, and west, and only parti- 
ally so in the east and west for verse 8 places the 

1 Of. the Yonas mentioned in the inscriptions of Asoka 
in connection with the Kambojas and Gandharas, and the 
country of the Yonas referred to in the Mahavamsa 
(Geiger’s trans,, p, 85), Their capital was Alasanda 
( = Alexandria, Geiger, p. 194 n) near Kabul. 

2 Of. the Matsya (114-10) and Brahmamja passage 
(49.15): “ ayato hya Kumarikyuda Gaiiga-prabhavachcha 
vai.” The Skanda Purana restricts £ Kaumarika Khanda’ 
to the territory between the Pariyatra and Mahendra 
(Kumarika Khanda, 39.113), while according to the Garuda 
Purana (Ch. 55.6) it was bounded on the east by the 
Kiratas, on the west by the Yavanas, on the south by the 
Andhras and on the north by the Turushkas : — 

piirve Kirata stasyaste paschime Yavanah sthitah 
Andhra dakshisiato Kudra, Turushkastvapi chottare 

The Kumari dvipa, according to the Markandeya 
passage quoted above is “a thousand yojanas from south 
to north.” Patrokles put down the distance as 15,000 
siades (1,724 miles, Camb.' Hist., p. 400). Megasthenes 
put the extent at 22,300 stades. The actual distance is 
about 1,800 miles. The distance from west to east, where 
it is shortest is about 1,360 miles (Camb. Hist.), 


i 
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Kiratas and Yavanas there respectively. ” 1 2 It is 
not easy to say how many of the other dvipas 
belong to the domain of sober geography, and our 
task is rendered more difficult by the obvious cor- 
ruption of the text as is evidenced by the substi- 
tution, in most of the Puranas, of Saumya and 
Gandharva in place of the well-known lands of 
Kataha and Simhala . 3 

Alberuni with singular inaccuracy represents 
Indradvipa as identical with Mid-India . 3 Abul 
Fazl shows greater acquaintance with Puranic 
tradition by placing it between Lanka and 
Mahendra . 4 In the Skanda Purana Indradvipa is 
expressly mentioned as lying beyond the Mahendra 
range . 5 If the testimony of the Ain-i-Akban and 
the Skanda Purana is to be accepted we shall have 
to place Indradvipa somewhere beyond the 
Mahendra (Eastern Ghats), i.e., in the Bay of 
Bengal. But where is the ‘ island ’ in the Bay of 
Bengal which answers to the Puranic description 
of Indradvipa? The ingenious suggestion of 

1 Pargiter, Markandeya P., p. 284 n. 

2 Only the Vamana and Garuda Puranas retain the 
names of Kataha and Simhala. 

3 ‘Indradvipa 5 or Madbyadesa, i.e, } the middle country 
(Vol. I, p. 296). 

4 Ain-i-Akban, ill. p. 81. 

5 Mahendraparataschaiva Indradvipo nigadyate 
Pariyatrasya chaivarvak Khandam Kaumarikam 

smritam 

(Skanda, Kumarika-khanda, 39.113.) 
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Mr. S. N. Majumdar Sastri that Indradvipa is 
Burma deserves attention and may explain why 
Ptolemy was led to place Maiandros (Mahendra) 
in India extra Gangem. 

Kaserumat is placed by Alberuni to the east 
of the Madhyadesa, and by Abul Fazl between 
Mahendra and Sukti. Mr. Majumdar’s identifica- 
tion with the Malaya Peninsula lacks plausibi- 
lity . 1 

Tamravarpa (Tamraparna according to the 
Kurma and Tamraparni according to the Matsya 
Purana) is usually identified with Ceylon which 
the ancient Greeks called Taprobane, and As'oka | 

refers to as Tambapamni. But this identification 
.is hardly tenable in view of the fact that the 
Garuda Purana clearly distinguishes it from Sirn- 
hala. Alberuni places it in the south-east of 
India, and Abul Fazl identifies it with the tract 
between Sukti and Malaya. These facts probably 
point to the district drained by the river Tarnra- 
parni which rises in the Malaya range. But this 
view can hardly be reconciled with the statement- 
in the Kavya-mimamsa that all the Kula-parvatas, 
including the Malaya, were in the Kumaridvipa, 

1 In the MababhSrata, iii. 12.32, Kaserumat is the 
name of a Yavana chief killed by Krishna — Indradyumno 
hatah kopad Yavana&sba Kaseruman. The Sabbfiparva 
(31.72) mentions a Yavanfmfun puram not far from the 
sea-coast, from which envoys are said to have been 
sent to Vibhishana, king of Lanka, 

12 ■ : . ; : ■ 
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which is sharply distinguished from Tamravarna. 
Equally unacceptable is the view of Abul Fazl 
that Gabhastimat lies between the Riksha and 
the Malaya, and the Nagadvipa between the 
Riksha and the Pariyatra. Alberuni places the 
former south of the Madhyadesa and the latter on 
the south-west. Nagadvipa may refer to the 
Jaffna peninsula which Tamil tradition represents 
as the domain of a Naga king . 1 

Saumya obviously is a misreading for Kata ha, 
identified by Qoedes, a French scholar, with the 
present port of Kedah in the Malay Peninsula . 2 

‘Gandharva’, placed by Alberuni on the north- 
west of the Madhyadesa, may stand for Gandhara 
as a passage of the Ramayana seems to suggest . 3 
But it can hardly be characterised as a ‘dvipa’ 
inaccessible from India proper. The reading ‘Sirii- 
hala’ found in the Garuda Parana seems to be 
preferable. ‘Simhala’ is of course Ceylon or a 
part of it. 

Varuna, the eighth division of Bharata, is 
omitted by Alberuni. Abul Fazl identifies it with 
the western portion of the tract between the 
Sahya (the Western Ghats) and the Vindhya. 

1 Smith, EHI, 4th edition, p. 491. cf. Mahdvafnsa 
(translated by Geiger), p. 6. Tamraparna, Nagadvipa and 
Simhala may refer to distinct parts of Ceylon. 

2 Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Vol. 
Ill, Orientalia, Part I, p. 4. 

s Uttarakanda, 113.11; 114.11. 
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While the description of Bharata by the 
Puranic cosmographers as an aggregate of- nine 
islands which are mutually inaccessible can hardly 
be made to accord with reality, the ninefold 
division (nava-bheda) of astrologers set forth in 
the Kurma-nivesa section is of a different 
character . 1 * * Though there is even here consider- 
able misconception in regard to the assignment of 
the various janapadas to particular divisions, due 
in part to the absurd attempt to make the shape 
of India conform to that of a tortoise (Burma) 
lying out-spread and facing eastwards, the divi- 
sions themselves are of a geographical character 
being based on the points of the compass. 

The most accurate account, however, from the 
purely geographical point of view, of the main 

1 The nava-bheda of astrologers is best described in 
the following words of Alberuni (Sachau, I,pp. 296-298) : — 

£ ‘Astronomers and astrologers divide the directions 
according to the lunar stations. Therefore the country, 
too, is divided according to the lunar stations, and the 
figure which represents this division is similar to a 
tortoise. Therefore it is called Kfxrma-chakra, i.e., the 
tortoise circle or the tortoise shape. The following dia- 
gram is from the 8 a mbit a of Varahamihira, 

Varaha calls each of the nava-khanda a Varga. He 
says : 4 By them (the Vargas) Bharat avarsha is divided 

into nine parts, the central one, the eastern, etc.' Another 
astronomer who described the nava-khanda is Parasara. 
The Puranic compilers apparently borrowed the Kurma- 
nivesa section, from astronomical works. 


West, 
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territorial divisions of India, is that contained in 
the verses of the Nadyadi-varnana section which 
describe the seven regions of ‘ Kumar! Dvipa/ 1 
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1 Cf. tairidam Bharatam Varsham saptakhandam 
kritam pura (Brahmanda, S4.64). 

The primary division was into five great regions which 
are already met with in the Atharva Veda (xix. 17.1-9) 
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■viz., the Madhyadesa, Udichya, Prachya, Dakslu- 
napatha, Aparanta, the Vixidhyan region, and 
the ‘ Parvatasrayin’ or Himalayan region. 


and the Aitareya Brahmana (viii. 14). This division 
was adopted by Buddhist writers and authors like 
Rajasekliara. 


CHAPTER VII 


The Mountain System of the Pur anas 

The entire mountain system of the world, as 
conceived by Puranic writers, centres round Meru 
which is supposed to stand in the middle of Ila- 
vrita, the most centrally situated and highly ele- 
vated sub-continental region (varsha) of Jambu- 
dvipa, the innermost of the great island continents 
of the world, which is said to be surrounded on 
all sides by the sea of salt. 1 2 3 The terraqueous 
globe, as is well-known, is described by ancient 
Hindu cosmographers as comprising seven concen- 
tric islands ( Saptadvipa Vasundhara ) * separated 
by encircling seas which are likewise seven in 
number. The innermost of these dvipas is Jam- 
budvipa. It is described as low on the south and 
north, and highly elevated in the middle.* On 
the southern half of the elevated ground are three 
sub-continents (varsha), viz., Bharata, Kimpuru- 
sha and Hari varsha. On the north, too, are 
three, viz., Ramyaka, Hiranmaya and Uttara 

1 Agni Parana, Chs. 107-108 ; Markandeya Puraria, 
Ch. 54, Pargiter’s trans., p. 275 f. 

2 Saptadvipa Vasumati (Patafijali’s Mahabhashya, 
Kielhom’s edition, i. 9). 

3 Dakshinottarato nimna madhye tungayata kshitih 
(Mark. P., 54. 12). 
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Kuru. Ilavrita is situated- between those halves, 
and is said to be shaped like the half moon. East 
of it is Bhadrasva and west is Ketumala. Meru, 

“ the mountain of gold,” stands in the middle 
of Ilavrita. 

Below the central mountain are, we are told 
the four Vishkambha Paruatas (“subjacent 
hills”): — Mandara on the east, Gandhamadana 
on the south, Vi pula on the west and Suparsva 
on the north. 

Each of the northern and southern varshas 
has its own sub-continental range ( varsha-par - 
oata). Three of the varsha-parvatas, viz., Nila, 
the parvata of Kamyaka, Sveta (or gukla), the 
parvata of Hirarnnaya or Svetavarsha, 1 and 
Hringi (grihgavat or Tri firinga), 2 3 * * * * the parvata 
of Uttara-kuru , 8 lie to the north of Meru. Three 
others, viz., Nishadha, the parvata of Harivarsha, 

1 Agni P., 107. 7. Sveta Varslia is apparently the Sveta 
Dvipa of the Narayaniya story. Mbh., vi. 8, associates 
Sveta with ‘ Eamanaka,’ and Nila with Hiranmaya, cf. 
also Seal, Vaishnavism, p. 47 f. 

2 Mark. p. 54. 9; Mbh., VI. fi. 4 ft. ; Agni, 108. 26. 

3 Airavata-varsha according to the Mbh., vi. 6. 37; 8. 

11. The Mahabharata places Uttara-kuru to the south 
of Nila and on the border of Meru (Mbh., vi. 7. 2). 
.Referring to the northernmost region the Great Epic says 

“na tatra Suryastapati.” The Bamayana also tells us 

(iv. 43. 55) “ sa tu (leso visuryopi tasya bhasa praka- 

§ate.” N. Das and Seal find here a reference to the 

Aurora Borealis. 
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Hemakuta, the parvata of Kimpurusha-varsha 
and Himavat, the parvata of Bharata, Himah- 
vaya or Haimavata-varsha 1 lie to its south . 2 
These Varsha-parvatas seem to be conceived as 
parallel ranges stretching east and west and ex- 
tending into the ocean . 3 Their number is stated 
to be six. But the inclusion of Meru, the 
mountain of the central Varsha, raises the total 
number to seven . 4 

In addition to the Varsha-parvatas which 
mark off the northern, central and southern 
varshas from each other and, in some cases, 
actually give the sub-continents their distinctive 
names , 5 every varsha has seven principal ranges 

1 Agni P., 107. 5; Brahmanda, 35. 30. In Mbh., vi. 6. 
7, the name Haimavata is given to the Kimpurusha- 
varsha, the Kinnarakhanda of Abul Fazal, Ain-i-Akbari, 
Trans., iii. 30-31, and of Shahu Chhatrapati. 

* Agni P„ 107. 5-7 ; 10. 8. 6. 

3 Samudrantah pravishf>a£eha sadasmin Varshaparva* 
tah (Mark. P., 54. 12). 

Pragayata suparvanah sadime Varshaparvatah. 
avagadhah ubhayatah samudrau purvapaschimau 

— Brahmanda, 35. 13; Padma, Svarga, 2. 22; 

Mbh., vi. 6. 3. 

4 Himavan Hemakutascha Rishabho (variant Nisha- 
dho) Merureva cha. 

Nilah Svetas tatha Sringi saptasrain, Varshaparvatah 

(Mark. P., 54. 9). 

3 Of . the names Meruvarsha (Mark., 59), Svetavarsha 
(Agni, 107), and Haimavata-varsha (Brahmanda. 35). 
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styled Kuld-parvata 1 (group-mountain or elan- 
mountain), besides a number of smaller hills 
(kshudra-parvatah) 2 which are situated near 
these (bhudharah ye samipagah) . The names 
of the Kula-parvatas of Bharata-varsha are thus 
given in the G-reat Epic and the Puranas : — 

Mahendro Malay ah Sahyah 

tfuktiman JRihsha-parvatah 

V ind hyascha Pdripatrascha 

saptaivd tra Kuldchald h . 3 

The four outlying sub-continents, viz., Bhad- 
rasva, Ketumala, Bharata. and Uttara-Kuru are 
marked off from Ilavrita and other inner varshas 
by a group of ranges styled Marydda-parvatas 
(boundary mountains). 4 These are eight in num- 
ber, viz., Jathara and Devakuta on the east side 
of Meru, separating the central varsha (Ilavrita) 
from Bhadrasva; 5 Nishadha (No. 2) and Paripatra 


1 Sarveshveteshu Varsheshu sapta sapta Kulachalah. 

— Agni. 108. 32. According to the Mark. P., Bhadrasva 
has five ICulachalas. But Ketumala, like Bharata, has 
seven (Oh. 59). According to Hopkins (Epic Mythology , 
9n) “ The Seven Mountains, known as doors of heaven, 

appear in Vedie literature (TS. 3, 12, 2, 9 ; 6, 2, 4, 3).” 

2 Mark. 59. 5. 

3 Mbh. vi. 9.11, Mark. 57.10. 

4 Bharatah Ketumalascha Bhadrasvah Kuravastatha 
patrani lokapadmasya MaryadaSaila-bahyatah. 

(Agni, 108.22.23.) 

« Mark. 54. 22-26 ; 59. 3.4. 
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(No. 2) on the west, separating Uavrita from 
Ketumala ; Kail&sa and Himavat on the south 
marking off Bharata from the central Varshas ; 
Sriftgavat and Jarudhi (or Rudhira) 1 on the north 
cutting off Uttara-Kuru from the rest of Jambu- 
dvipa. 

The distinction between the Maryada-parvatas 
and the "Varsha-parvatas is not easily understood, 
and some of the former, notably Himavat and 
Sriiigavat (=Sringi) actually figure as Varsha- 
parvatas. It is, however, to be noted that the 
name Maryada-parvata is given to mountains on 
all sides of Meru which separate the central varsha 
or varshas from the four outermost sub-continents. 
Varsha-parvatas, on the other hand, include Meru 
itself and the ranges separating the northern and 
southern (but not the eastern and western) 2 
varshas from one another. All of them, with the 
exception of Meru, are represented as running from 
east to west and extending to the sea. That there is 
overlapping in regard to the northernmost and 
southernmost ranges is what may naturally be 
expected. The innermost Varsha-parvatas, viz., 

1 Agni, 108.26. 

2 The number of Varshas seems to have been origi- 
nally seven (sapta Varshani, Mbh. vi. 6-63). The inclu- 
sion of Bhadrasva and Ketumala afterwards raised the 
number to nine. Gf. Nllakantha “atraiva keehid Bhadrasva- 
Ketumalayor varshantaratvam prakalpya Navavarshan- 
jty aehaksbate, ” 
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Nila and Nishadha, lying immediately to the north 
and south of Mem, join two other ranges, viz., 
the Malyavat and Gandhamadana (No. 2) which 
are associated with the eastern and western 
Maryada-parvatas respectively, and completely 
shut off Ilavrita from the rest of the world. 1 They 
are the Quadrangular mountains referred to by 
Alberuni. 2 

There is much that is fabulous in the Puranic 
account summarised above. The division of the 
globe into seven concentric islands is, of course, 
entirely imaginary, though some of these dvipas 
refer to real countries inhabited by historic 
peoples. 3 The description of the earth as low on 
the south and north, and highly elevated in the 
middle, and the account of the Varsha-parvatas 
and the Maryada-parvatas given above, may, on 
the other hand, have been based upon stories 
recounted by travellers and traders, pilgrims and 

1 Ain-i-Akbari, iii, pp. 30-31. Of. Mark. 54. 22-23. 

2 “ In the east the Malyavant (parallel to Jathara and 
Devakuta ?), in the north Anila {sic), in the west the 
Gandhamadana (parallel to Nishadha No. 2, and Paripa- 
tra?), and in the south the Nishadha (No. 1). — Alberuni, 
i. 248. Of. Mbh. vi. 0.9; Brahmanda Purana, Ch. 45.. 

3 Sakadvipa, for example, undoubtedly refers to a 

part of Iran (Seistan?). The Brahma Purana (Oh. 20. 
71 f. ) and the Agni Purana (119, Ch. 21) refer to the 
Maga Brahmanas who inhabit the Dvipa and worship 
S urya-rupa-dharo Harih. Kusadvipa may refer to the 
country of the Kushans. • c "C 
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explorers, about the orographies! features of 
Middle Asia — the great plateau in its centre, and 
the hills and mountains which intersect it, mark- 
ing off the tablelands from one another and from 
the level plains watered by the Ganges, the Oxus 
(Vamkshu ) 1 and other streams. But the details, 
as given in the Puranas, are too fantastic and 
conventional to accord with reality ; and there is 
reason to believe that some of the so-called Varsha- 
parvatas were in fact parts of the Himalayan 
chain which poetic fancy transformed into 
mounts of gold and classed as independent 
and parallel ranges haunted by supernatural be- 
ings who enjoyed eternal felicity . 2 Alberuni, for 
example, tells us that Meru is in Himavat and 
cites the authority of Aryabhata in support of this 
view . 3 * * * * 8 He further informs us that Mount Nisha- 
dha is close to the pond Vishnupada whence 

1 Ketumalamato Varsham nibodha mama pasehi- 

mam 

ye pibanti mahanadyo Ramkshum (Vamkshum) 
iSyamam Sakambalam (Mark. 59. 12-15). 

2 Cf. Ilavritasyu madhye tu Meruh Kanakaparvatal}. — 

Mark. 64. 14 ; Brahmanda, 35.16f. ; 44. 2f. ; Agni, 

107. 9f. ; Alberuni, i.147 ; Mbh. vi. 6.10 f. The associa- 
tion, of Meru with the “ Balukanjava ” to the north of the 

Himavat (Mbh. xvii. 1-2) suggests that the Puranic 

writers understood by Ilavrita a region not far from the 
desert of Gobi. Cf. also “ Poh-lu-ka ” of Yuan Chwang 

(I, p. 64 1). 

8 Alberuni, i. 246. 
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comes the river Sarasvati . 1 The contiguity of 
Nishadha to the source of the Sarasvati leaves 
no room for doubt that it, too, must have really 
been connected with the Himalayan chain. 
According to Pargiter, Hemakuta was “a 
mountain or group of mountains in the Himalayas 
in the western part of Nepal.” 2 3 Thus many of 
the so-called Varsha-parvatas merge in the Hima- 
vat range which is the one great mountain chain 
connected with the plateau of Central Asia about 
which we have some authentic details in our 
ancient literature. 

The oldest designation of the range is Himavat 
— the Imaos of classical writers. The current 
name Himalaya is first met with in the Bhagavad- 
G-ita and the works of Kalidasa, though some 
scholars equate it with ‘Simalia, ’ queen of the snow 
mountains, known to the ancient Babylonians . 8 

The Himavat had a wider denotation in an- 
cient times. This is made clear by all our ancient 
authorities, Indian as well as Greek. A passage 
of the Markandeya Purana says — -“ such is this 
country Bharata, constituted with a fourfold con- 
formation. On its south and west and east is the 
great ocean, the Himavat range stretches along 



1 Alberuni, ii, 142. 

2 Mark. P., p. 360. Kailasa, too, stands Hiniavatah 
prishthe (Matsya, 121.2). 

3 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 76. 
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on its north, like the string of a bow.” 1 Refer- 
ring to this passage Pargiter observes, “ this im- 
plies that the Himavat range included also the 
Sulaiman Mountains along the west of the Panjab. 
The simile must refer to a drawn bow , with the 
string angular in the middle.” That the Hima- 
vat included the Sulaiman range is also proved by 
those passages which say that it stretched from the 
eastern to the western ocean, and that the city of 
Pushkaravati (in the Peshawar District) adorned 
it like a garland . 2 The classical writers, too, 

1 etattu Bharataiii Varsbam chatuh samsthana- 

samstbitam. 

dakshinaparafco byasya purvena cha mabodadhih, 
Hima v anuttarenasy a karmukasya y at ha gunah. 

(Mark. 57.59.) 

2 Avagadha byubhayatah Bamudrau purvapascbimau. 

(Mbh. vi. 6,3.) 

Kailaso Himavaiiisehaiva dakshinena mahabalau 
purva-pascbayatavetavarnavantar vyavastbitau. 

(Mark. P. 54.24.) 

astyuttarasyam disi devatatma 
Himalayo niima nagadhirajah 
purvaparau toyanidbi vagabya 
sthifcah prithivya iva manadandah. 

(Kumara-sambbava, i. 1.) 
Maulimalarn Himagirer nagarim Pusbkar a v atim . 

(Katba-sarit-sagara, 37.82.) 
asti Praley a~sailagre nagari Pusbkaravati (Ibid, 37.22). 
nisitbe cba Himadrau tamanuragapara pitub 
puriiii Vidyadharapateb praptavan Pushkaravatim. 

(Ibid, 37.180.) 
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describe the Imaos as the source not only of the 
Indus and the Ganges, but also of the Koa (Kabul 
river) and the Souastos (Swat ). 1 This leaves no 
room for doubt that the western part of the range 
embraced the contiguous hills of Kabulistan. 

The intimate acquaintance of the ancient 
Hindu writers with the Himavat is proved by 
frequent references to peaks like the Mujavat or 
Munjavat , 2 Tri-kakud (or Tri-kakubh ) 3 and 
Saurya . 4 From Mujavat came the famous plant, 
Soma, and from Tri-kakud came the salve 
Anjana. Parts of the great chain remained, 
however, unexplored, and the deficiency of know- 
ledge was made up by legends about Maha Meru, 
Mainaga, Krauncha and Manoravasarpana which 
we come across already in the later Vedic period . 5 

As already stated, Bharata, like other Varshas, 
is described in the Puranas as being adorned by 
a number of comparatively small ranges, besides 

1 Ptolemy, vii. 1.26 (Majumdar’s ed., p. 81). 

2 See Vedic Index and Mbh. xiv. 8.1. 

3 Vedic Index ; Matsya, 121.16. Of. the three-peaked 
saered mountain, about 20 miles north of Jammu, men- 
tioned by Carmichael Smyth (A History of the Reigning 
Family of Lahore, 252 ; Prinsep, Origin of the Sikh 
Potver, Gh. 8). 

4 Patanjali’s Mahdbhashya, Kielhorn’s ed., I, p. 150: 

‘ Saury e nama Himavatah srihge.’ 

5 The first three are mentioned in the Taittiriya 
Aranyaka and the last one in the Satapatha Brahmana. 
See the Vedic Index. Of. Brahmanda Purana, 48.27 f. 
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the mighty V arsha-parvata on its north. These 
are styled Kulachalas or Kula-parvatas. In the 
account of these mountains we reach the tcfto 
firma of solid facts. The Kula-parvatas are seven 
in number, viz., Mahendra, Malaya, feahya, Sukti- 
man, Riksha, Vindhya and Paripatra or Pariyatra. 
They are placed by Rajasekhara in that part of 
Bharata-varsha which was known as Kumari 
Dvipa . 1 

The meaning of the word £ Kula-parvata 5 or 
‘ Kulachala ’ is not explained in the Bhuvana- 
kosha or geographical section of the Puranas. 
Some such group of mountains must have been 
known to Ptolemy who speaks of the Apokopa, 
Sardonyx, Ouindion, Bettigo, Adeisathron, Ouxen- 
ton, Oroudian, Bepyrrhos, Maiandros, Damassa 
and Semanthinos ranges . 2 * * Ouindion, Adeisathron, 
Ouxenton and Maiandros clearly sound like 

1 Kavya Mimamsa, Desavibhaga : “ Tatredarh Bhara- 

tam Varsham. Asya cha navabhediih.,... .Kumar! Dvipa- 
schtiyarh navamah Atra cba Kumari-dvipe 

Vindhyascha Paripatrascha Suktimiin Riksha-parvatah 

Mahendra-Sahya-Malayiih saptaite Kula-parvafcah 

(p. 92). 

2 Ptolemy, VII. i. 19-25 ; ii. 8. Apokopa has been 
identified by scholars with the Aravalli mountains, Sardo- 
nyx with Satpura, Ouindion with Vindhya, Bettigo with 

Malaya (Tamil Podigai), Adeisathron with the Western 

Ghats in which the Kaveri rises, Ouxenton with the 

liiksha, Oroudian with the Vaidurya (northern section of 
the Western Ghats), Bepyrrhos (Vipula?) and Damassa 
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Vindhya, Sahyadri, Rikshavat and Mahendra res- 
pectively, though by strange errors of information 
the Western geographer was made to misplace 
most of them, notably the Mahendra range, which, 
along with Tosali and Trilinga, is located in India 
extra Gcmgem. Bettigo is, as we shall see later 
on, the Greek equivalent of Po digai, the Tamil 
name of the Malaya. It is thus clear that Ptole- 
my knew most, if not all, of the Kula-parvatas. 
But the distinctive nomenclature of the group is 
not found in his work. It is, however, constantly 
met with in the epic and the post-epical literature 
of the Hindus, and is apparently hinted at by that 
acute foreign observer, Alberuni, who speaks of 
the “ great knots ” of Mount Meru, viz „ 
Mahendra, Malaya, etc . 1 

The word Kula, has the meaning of race, 
country or tribe . 2 And it is significant that] each 
Kula-parvata is particularly associated with a dis- 
tinct country or tribe. Thus Mahendra is the 
mountain par excellence of the Kalingas , 3 Malaya 

with the Eastern Himalayas, Maiandros with the Yuma 
chain of Arakan, and Semanthinos with the “ extreme 
limit of the world ” (S. N. Majumdiir’s Ptolemy, pp. 76- 
81, 204-207). 

1 Alberuni, Ch. 23 (p. 247); Ch. 25 (p. 257). 

2 See Apte’s Dictionary. 

3 Of. Raghuvamsa, vi. 53-54, where the king of 
Kalinga is called “ Asau Mahendradrisamanasarah patir 
Mahendrasya mahodadhescha, ” of. also the Chicacole 
grants of Indravarman ( Ind . Ant,, xiii. 120-123), 
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of the Pandyas , 1 Sahya of the Aparantas , 2 Sukti- 
mat of the people of Bhallata,® Riksha of the 
people of Mahishmati , 4 Vindhya of the Atavyas 
and other forest folk of central India , 5 and Pari- 
patra or Pariyatra of the Nishadas . 0 

Mahendra is frequently mentioned in literature 
and inscriptions. On it stood the hermitage of 
Rama (Jamadagnya ). 7 It is said to have been 
conquered by epic heroes like Raghu 8 and also 
historical kings like Gautamiputra 9 Satakarni 

1 Cf. the epithets * Malaya-dhvaja ’ and 4 Podiya- 
verpan ’ given to the Panclya king in the Mahabharata 
(viii. 20. 20, 21) and Tamil literature (Hultzsch in Ind . 
Ant, 1889, 204 f.) respectively. 

2 Of . Raghuvamsa, iv. 52-59. 

3 Bhallatamabhito jigye Suktimantam cha parvatam 
(Mbh. ii. 80. 5 L). 

4 Mahasmasanghatavati Rikshavantam upasrita 
Mahismati nama puri prakasamupayasyati 

(Harivamsa, Vishnuparva, 88. 19). 

3 Atavyah Savarascha ye 

Pulinda Yindhya-Mauleya Yaidarbha Danfjakaib- 

saha. 

(Matsya, 114. 46-48, Vayu, 45.126; Mark. 57. 47, etc.) 

6 Kayavyo nama Naishadih Pariyatracharah sada 

(Mbh. xii. 185. 3-5). 

7 Mahendradrau Ramam drishtvabhivadya cha (Bha- 
gavata, x. 79). 

8 Sriyam Mahendranathasya jahara na tu medinim 
(Raghu. iv. 43). 

9 Rapson, Andhra Coins , p. xxxiv. 
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and Samudra Gupta . 1 It is said to have formed 
the southern boundary of the empire which 
Yasodharman claims to have subdued . 2 On its 
“ pure summit ” was established the holy 
Gokarna-svami whose feet were worshipped by 
Indravarman and other kings of Ralinga-nagara . 8 
Pargiter 1 identifies the Mahendra range with the 
portion of the Eastern Ghats between the Goda- 
vari and the Mahanadi rivers, part of which near 
Ganjam, as pointed out by Wilson , 5 is still called 
Mahindra Malei or hills of Mahindra. The 
restriction of the name Mahendra to the ghats 
on the north of the Godavari, seems to be 
supported by (a) the intimate association of 
the range with the Kalinga country, (b) the 
names of the rivers issuing from it — the 
Rishikulya (which flows past Ganjam), the VafiGa- 
dhara (which has Kalingapatam on its banks) and 
the Lahgulini or Languliya (on which stands 
Chicacole)/’ and (c) the lines of the Bhagavata 
Purana which clearly place Mahendradri between 

1 Fleet, Corpus, III, p. 7. 

2 A-Lauhity-opakanthat tala-vana-gahan-opatyakada'* 
Mahendrat (ibid, 146). 

3 Ind. Ant., xiii, 120 f 4 

4 Mark. P. 284. 

| 5 Yishpu, II, iii n. . . 

3 Mark. Po Ch. 57, 

I 
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* Ganga-sagara-sahgama ’ and ‘ Sapta- Godavari.’ 1 

But the restriction suggested by these lines is 
not always observed by our ancient writers as the 
following passages of the Ramayana would seem to 
indicate : — 

yuktam kapatam Pandyanam gata drakshyatha 

vanarah 

tatah samudramasadya sampradharyartha- 

nischayam 

Agastyenantare tatra sagare vinivesitah 
chitrasanur-nagah sriman Mahendrah parvatot- 

tamah 

jatarupamayah srimanavagadho maharnavam. 

(Kishk. 41. 18-20.) 

tam Sahyam samatikramya Malayancha 

mahagirim 

Mahendramatha samprapya Ramo rajivalochanah 
aruroha mahabahuh sikharam drumabhushitam 
tatah gikharamaruhya Ramo Dasarathatmajah 
kurma-mina-samakirnam apasyat salilasayam 
aseduranupurvyena samudram bhimanihsvanam. 

(Lahka, 4. 92-94.) 

In the Sundara Iiartda “ Mount Mahendra is 
said to have the foam of the sea collected about it, 

1 Gayam gatva pitriniahtiva 

Ganga-sagara-sangame 
upasprisya Mahendradrau 

Eamam drishtvabhividya oha 
Sapta Godavarim Yenvam 

Pampam Bhimarathim tatah 
: ; ■ (Bhag. P., x. 79). 
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though Velavana may have intervened between it J 

and the sea.” 1 Pargiter regards the Mahendra 
of the Ramayapa as altogether distinct from 
Mahendra of the Puranas, and identifies the 
former with the most southerly spur of the Tra- 
vancore hills. There is actually in the Tinnevelly 
District a mountain called Mahendragiri 2 which 
ends abruptly, and is the last of the Tinnevelly 
ghats. But though the name Mahendragiri is 
now applied to two distinct hills in Ganjam and j 

Tinnevelly respectively, there is no reason to think 
that any such distinction was intended by the poet 
of the Ramayana. On the contrary, the position 
of Mahendra in relation to Malaya and Sahya, as 
described in the passage quoted from the Lanka- 
kanda, leaves little room for doubt that ‘ Mahen- 
dra ’ of the Ramayana is the famous Kula-parvata 
of the same name mentioned in the Bhuvana-kosha 
in juxtaposition with Malaya and Sahya, and that 
it embraced the entire chain of hills extending 
from Ganjam to Tinnevelly. I 

Malaya is, next to the Himavat, perhaps the 
most famous mountain in Sanskrit literature. It 
gives its name to the cooling breeze of the south 
which finds frequent mention in Indian poetry . 3 

1 Pargiter, The Geography of Rama’s Exile, JRAS, 

1894, pp. 261-262. 

3 Gaz. of Tinnevelly Dist., Vol. I, by H, R. Pate, 

1917, p. 4. 


3 In Dhoyi’s Pavanaduta, the breeze of Malaya carries 
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Sanskrit writers refer to it also as Srlkhandadri, 
Chandanadri or Chandanachala . 1 The Tamil name 
is Podigei or Podigai, the original of the Bettigo 
of Ptolemy . 2 

Like Mahendra, Malaya figures also in in- 
scriptions (e.g., the Nasik Prasasti of Gantamiputra 
Satakarni) though not so prominently as in 
literature. 

Malaya is the hill par excellence of the 
Pandyas , 3 as Mahendra is of the Kalingas* and 
Sahya that of the Aparantas. The name is 

a love message from a Gandharva maiden of the Far 
South to King Lakshmana-sena of Bengal. * Malayaja- 
sitala * is an epithet which is applied to his motherland by 
a great Bengali writer of recent times. 

Malaya is the mountain where, according to the 
Eamopakhyana (Mbh. iii. 281.44 f.) the monkey host, 
sent by Sugriva in quest of Sxta, saw the vulture Sampati, 
and from it Hanumat made his famous descent on Lanka. 
It should, however, be noted that in the Bam ay an a the 
Yindhya is mentioned in connection with Sampati, and 
the Mahendra in connection with the exploit of Hanumat. 

According to the Bhagavata Purana (x. 79) the hermit- 
age of Agastya stood on the summit of Malaya. 

1 See Dhoyi’s Pavana-duta. 
s McCrindle, Ptolemy , 1927, 78. 

3 According to Dhoyi the Pa$dya-desa lay at a distance 
of only 4 miles from Srikhaudadri, i.e., the Malaya Hills. 
Srikhandadreh parisaram atikramya gavyutimatram 
gantavyaste kimapi jagati mandanam Pandyadesah. 

As already stated the Pand ya king had the epithet 
Malaya-dhvaja. 
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connected with the Dravidian word ‘ Mala ’ or 
‘ Malei ’ meaning ‘ hill.’ 1 From it are derived the 
designations of the country of Mo-lo-kii-t'a referred 
to by Hiuen Tsang, and the language called 
Malayalam spoken by the people of £ Malabar/ 
The names of the rivers issuing from this Kula-par- 
vata, viz., Kritamala or Yaigai (on which stands 
Madura or Dakshina Mathura 2 ) , and Tamraparni 
(on -which stood Korkai or Kolkoi, and Ivayal, 
three miles lower down the river), enabled scholars 
to identify it with the portion of the Western 
Ghats (south of the Kaveri) from the Nilgiris to 
the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin, 3 with the 
exception of the most southerly spur of the 
Travancore Hills. The king of the Pandyas is 
referred to in literature as the lord of the Malaya 
( cf . Podiya-verpan of Tamil literature and Malaya- 
dhvaja of the Mahabharata 4 ) just as the king of 
Kalihga receives the epithet of Mahendranatha. 

1 Hultzsch in Ini. Ant., 1889, 240 f. Also IA, vii. 277. 

2 Dakshina Mathura full Kamakoshthi haite, 
taha dekhii haila eka Briihmana sahite, 
sei vipra Mahaprabhur kaila nimantrana 
Bamabhakta sei vipra virakta mahiijana, 
Krifcamalaya snana kari Tula tanr ghare. 

Chaitanya-Charitamrita, Madhyalila, Ch. ix, 

p. 141. (Cf. N. Dey.) 

3 Pargiter, Mark. P. 285. 

4 Kalidasa, too, testifies to the intimate connection be- 
tween ‘ Malay adri ’ and the Pandyas (cf. Raghu., iv. 
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Sahya, like Mahendra and Malaya, finds 
mention in the Nasik Prasasti of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. In the Alina copperplate inscription 
of Siladitya VII of Valabhi, it is probably asso- 
ciated with the Vindhya, the two being mentioned 
as the breasts of the earth. 1 Kalidasa describes 
it as “ nitambamiva medinyah ” (Raghu., iv. 
52), and connects it with the Aparantas, i.e., the 
people of Western India, and particularly of the 
Konkan. 2 The Puranas describe it as the source 
of the Godavari and its tributary, the Vanjula or 
Manjira ; the Krishnavena or Krishna and its 
tributaries the Bhimarathi or Bhima and the 
Tungabhadra ; and the Kaveri. It has, therefore, 
been correctly identified with the northern portion 
of the Western Ghats from the Tapti down to 
the Nilgiris. Ptolemy apparently divides it into 
two parts. To the northern part — the source of 
the river of Masulipatam (Maisolos), i.e., the 
Godavari or the Krishna, — he gives the name of 
the Oroudian mountains. 3 The name is considered 

46.49). In Kaghu., iv. 51, Malaya is associated with 
Dardura — stanaviva disastasyah sailau Malaya-Dardurau. 

1 Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, III, pp. 
176, 184. 

2 * Aparanta ’ has a wider and a narrower denotation. 
In its wider sense it means all India lying west of the 
Madhya-desa ; in the narrower sense only the Konkan. 

3 Ptoleuiy, vii. 1.37, Majumdar’s ed., pp. 81, 103. 
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to be equivalent to £ Vaidurya ’ of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, which the Mahtbharata associates with the 
rivers Payoshni and Narmada . 1 The southern part 
of the Sahya is known to Ptolemy as the Adeisa- 
thron range, and is described by him as the source 
of the Ivhaberos (Kaverl ). 2 

The Suktimat is the least known among the 
mountain ranges of Ancient India . 3 According 
to the Markandeya Pur ana it is the source of the 
Rishikulya, the Kumari, the Mandaga, the Man- 
davahini, the Kripa and the Palaiini. Variant 
names of the rivers are given in some of the 
other Puranas including the Vayu copy consult- 
ed by Alberuni . 4 The Vamana Purana omits 
these altogether, and mentions the Sun! and the 
Sudama among rivers issuing from the Suktimat 
range. Further it confounds the rivers of Sukti 
with those rising in the Malaya . 3 In view of all 

1 Mbh. iii. 121. 16-19 : 

sa Payosbnyaiii nara&reshthah snatva vai bhratribhih 

saha 

Vaidurya-parvatanchaiva Narmadancha mahanadim 

Vaidurya-parvatam drishtva, Narmadnm avatirya cha 

2 Ptolemy, vii, 1.35. 

3 It is the only Kula-parvata which is not referred to 
in the Nasik Prasasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni. Kali- 
dasa, too, ignores it in the account of Baghu’s con- 
quests. 

4 Kurma, Purvabhaga, 46. 88-49 ; Matsya, 114. 32, 
Alberuni, i. 257 (Ch. XXV). 

5 Vamana, xiii. 32-33. 

t# 15 I ■ '■ :• ' III! il: 
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this confusion it is difficult to say which rivers 
actually issue from the Suktimat. The uncer- 
tainty in regard to the names of most of the 
rivers renders their identification difficult, and 
makes the precise location of the parent range 
almost a hopeless task. Abul Fazl seems to regard 
the Suktimat (as well as the other Kula-parvatas) 
as running from east to west, and makes it the 
dividing line between Kaser and Tamravarna, 
two of the nine divisions of Bharata . 1 But his 
account of the position of the Nava-khanda and 
the seven mountains is, in the main, not borne 
out by any early Indian author, and is indeed in 
conflict with what is known about them from 
other sources. 

According to Cunningham 2 Suktimat is the 
mountain range to the south of Sehoa and 
Hanker, which gives rise to the Mahanadi 
( = Suktimati according to him), the Pairi and the 
Seonath rivers, and forms the boundary between 
Chattisgarh and Bastar. Pargiter rejects this view 
as the great archaeologist’s premises are unsafe 
and his conclusion confounds the Suktimat with 
' the Mahendra range. But it is by no means clear 
that the Mahendra range extended as far as the 
source of the Pairi and the Mahanadi. The 
really weak point in Cunningham’s theory is the 

1 Ain-i-Altbari, III, pp. 30-31. 

~ Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 285. Arch. Survey Reports , 
XVII, pp. 24, 26, and map at the end. 
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tacit assumption of a connection between Mount 
Suktimat and the river Suktimati, and the identi- 
fication of the latter with the Mahanadi. As a 
matter of fact the Suktimati takes its rise, not 
from the Suktimat, but from the Vindhyan chain, 
using the word Vindhyan in its wider sense. 
Cunningham does not stand alone in his 
view that the Sukti Mountain is the source of the 
Suktimati. Beglar, too, makes the same mistake. 
Identifying the Suktimati with the Sakri', a 
tributary of the Ganges (east of Gaya), the 
Bisbikulya with the Kiyul, another tributary 
of the Ganges, east of the Sakri, and the Kumari 
with the Kaorhari, he places Mount Suktimat in 
the north of the Hazaribagh District . 1 The iden- 
tifications are rejected by Pargiter 2 who points 
out that the Suktimati is not connected with Mt. 
Suktimat, that Sakri is not the equivalent of 
Suktimati, but of Sakuli, and that the hills in the 
north of Hazaribagh are not remarkable, being 
rather the termination of the Vindhya range than 
a separate system. The last objection is not quite 
valid because the Suktimat, too, is not a remarkable 
range and is rarely mentioned in literature. It 
is the only Kula-parvata which does not find 
mention in the Nasik Prasasti of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni* As to the objection that the Hazari- 
bagh hills are not a separate system it may be 

1 Arch. 8. B„ VIII, pp. 124, 125. 

2 Mark. P. (trans.), 285. 
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pointed out that the Kula- parvata Pariyatra, too, 
is not a separate system, but part of the Vindhyan 
chain. 

Pargiter was at first inclined to identify 
Suktimat with either the Aravalli Mt. or the 
southern part of the Eastern Ghats. But he 
finally preferred the (taro,, Khasi and Tipperah 
hills in Eastern India, 1 “ for Bhima in his con- 
quests in that quarter marched from Himavat to- 
wards Bhallata and conquered the Suktimat 
Mountain,” and “ the river Lohita and the country 
Kamarupa, were known.” Pargiter ignores the 
fact that Bhima did not cross the Lohita or Lau- 
hitya (Brahmaputra). The identification of the 
rivers Kumari and Kripa issuing from Suktimat 
(with Somesvari and .Kapili) suggested by him, is 
also hardly satisfactory. 

0. V. Vaidya identified the Suktimat with the 
Kathiawad range. 2 The Junagadh inscription of 
Rudradaman no doubt mentions a Paiaiini as issu- 
ing from that range, and we know that Palasini 
is the name of one of the rivers rising in the Sukti 
Mountain. But the other rivers springing from 
the Suktimat cannot be identified, and the evidence 
of the Mahabharata points to some range between 
Indraprastha (Delhi) and Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) 
as the real Suktimat. 3 

1 Ibid, p. 806. 

3 Epic India, p. 276. 

3 The mountain is mentioned in the account of the 
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Dr. B. C. Majumdar 1 and Mr. Harit Krishna 
Dev 2 propose to identify the Suktimat with the 
Sulaiman range. We are told that the two names 
closely resemble each other, that Kupa, one of 
the streams issuing from the Suktimat, sounds 
very much like Kubha (the Kabul river), and that 
Kumari, Mandaga, Mandavahini, Palasini, Bishi- 
kulya and Bhallata with which Sukti is associated, 
are" 'l equivalent to Kunar, Helmand, Panjshir, 
Buaspla and Bhalanas respectively. It is further 
suggested that the epic list of places visited by 
Bhima and his brothers was not drawn up strictly 
according to geographical position, and that, 
therefore, the evidence of the Mahabharata cannot 
be a valid objection against the identity of Sukti 
with Sulaiman which is the only extensive range 
besides the Assam Hills, which has not been 
appropriated to the Kula-parvatas mentioned in the 
Bhuvana-kosha. 

But the philological equations proposed above 
are, with one exception, hardly tenable.® As to 
the equation Kupa = Ivubha, it is to be remembered 

Dig-vijaya of Bhima who started from the Pandu capital 
and marched eastwards as far as the Lauhitya. 

evaih bahuvidhan desan vijigye Bharatarshabha 
Bhallatamabhito jigye Suktimantancha parvatam. 

(Mbh. ii. 30. 5.) 

1 Pro. Second Oriental Conference, 1923, p. 609 f. 

2 Ibid, p. ci; ZDMG-, Leipzig, 1922, p. 281 n. 

3 Jayaswal, Pro. Second Oriental Conference, 1923, 
p. xliii. 
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that the form Kupa, occurring in the extant Vayu 
(and Brahmanda), is not met with in the Vayu text 
consulted by Alberuni. That text and many extant 
Puranas have Kirpa, 1 Kripa 2 or Kshipra * which 
obviously cannot be equated with Kubha. More- 
over, we have actually a Kopa, 4 a Kumari 5 and a 
Paras 6 (Palasini ?) in Eastern India. Whatever 
we may think of the evidence of the Mahabharata, 
the fact should not be ignored that Sulaiman, 
as pointed out by Pargiter and shown in the early 
part of this chapter, was considered to be a portion 
of the Himavat, the Varsha-parvata. The Kula- 
parvatas are expressly stated by Raja^ekhara to be 

1 Alberuni, i. 257. 

2 Matsya, 114. 32. 

3 Kurma, Purvabhaga, 46. 89. 

4 Or Sal, a tributary of the Dvaraka or Babla 
(O’Malley, Rirbhum, 1910, p. 5). 

5 The Kasai receives the waters of the Kumari at 
Ambikanagar. 

(O’Malley’s Bankura, 1908, p. 7, cf. Coupland’s 
Manbhum, 1911, p. 7.) 

6 M. GL Hallett, Ranchi, 1917, p. 6. It is a tributary 
of the ‘ Koel.’ The name Koel, we are told, is a com- 
mon designation for river in Chota Nagpur. It may refer 
to the Rishikulya which is also a common river-name in 
the Puranas, being the designation of at least two streams 
— one rising in the Mahendra and the other in the Sukti- 
mat. It is interesting to note that the Koel unites with 
the Sankh to form the Brahmani. In the Puranas 
Sankha and Sukti are associated together (Mark. 58. 24 — 
Sankha-Suktyadi-Yaidurya-sailapranta-charascha ye). 
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in the Kumari Dvipa whose furthest limit accord- 
ing to the Skanda Purana was the Pariyatra. 1 
Further, if the Suktimat be really the mountain 
range which runs south from the Hindukush, is not 
the omission of the Suvastu, Gomatl and Krumu 
from the list of its rivers rather inexplicable ? 

The really important clues in regard to the 
identity of the Suktimat are its association with 
Bhallata and with ‘Sankha’ and “ Vaidurya saila , >> 
(Mark. 58. 24). The Mahabharata as well as the 
Jatakas seems to connect Bhallata with Iiasi. 2 The 
Kalki Purana, while describing the march of a 
victorious army, mentions Bhallata-nagara just 
before Kanchani purl, the hill fortress of the 
Nagas, which is doubtless identical with ‘ purim 
Kanchanik&m ’ governed by Pravira, the son of 
Vindyasakti, in the third century A. D. 3 A tribe 
called Pbyllitai is mentioned by Ptolemy as living 
in Central India. 4 These indications would point 

1 Skanda Purana, Ku marika-khanda, Ch. 89. 118: 

‘ ‘Pariyatrasya ohaivarvakkhandam Kaumarikam sml , itam. ,, 

2 Mbh. ii. 30. 6-7: 

Bhallatamabhito jigye Suktimantam cha parvatam 
J Pandavah sumahaviryo balena balinam varah 

sa Kasirajam samar© Subahum anivartinam 
I vase chakremahabahur Bhimo bhitna-parfikramah, 

Jataka No. 504 mentions a Bhallatiy a as king of Benares. 

3 Kalki Purana, iii. 7. 86 ; iii. 14. 3f. 

Of . Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age , p. 50. 

[ 4 Ptolemy, vii. 1.66. ‘ Pbyllitai ’ sounds very much 


like Bhallata. 
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to the central, and not the easternmost or north- 
western, part of India as the place where Bhallata, 
and consequently Suktimat, were situated. And 
this accords with the Puranic evidence about the 
connection of Sukti with Sankha and V aidurya. 
The suggestion of N. Das that the name Suktimat 
is preserved in the Suktel river which joins the 
Mahanadi, near Sonpur, and also in the Sakti 
Hills in Raigarh, C. P., seems plausible. 1 ‘ Sakti ’ 
actually stands midway between ‘ Sankh ’ and 
Vaidurya which the Mahabharata places in the 
neighbourhood of the Payoshni and the Narmada. 
The name Suktimat was probably applied to the 
chain of hills that extends from Sakti in Raigarh, 
0. P., to the Dalma Hills in Manbhum drained by 
the Kumari, and perhaps even to the hills in the 
Santhal Parganas washed by the affluents of the 
Babla. 


Riksha and Yindhya. 

The great chain of mountains along the 
Narmada, which separates Northern India from 
the Deccan, is probably mentioned in the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad under the name of Dakshina 
Parvata. 2 At the present day the whole range is 
known by the name of the Vindhyas. In the 


1 A Note on the Ancient Geography of Asia compiled 
from Valmiki’s Rdmdyana (1896), p. 51. See also Imp. 
Gaz., Atlas volume, plate 39. 

2 Kaush* Up., ii. 8. 
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period of the epics and the Puranas, however, 
different parts of the range had distinctive names, 
and ranked as separate Kula-parvatas. These 
names were Riksha, Vindhya (proper) and Pari- 
yatra or Paripatra, all of which find mention in 
the Nasik Prasasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni . 1 
The first two are referred to by Ptolemy as 
the Ouxenton (Rikshavant) and the Omndion 
(Vindhya) ranges. 

The Riksha is probably so called because it 
stood in a territory which abounded in bears (rik- 
shas ). 2 There is a good deal of confusion in the 
Bhiwana-kosha section of the Puranas between 
the two Kula-parvatas — Riksha and Vindhya. 

While the Vishnu, Brahma, and some other 
texts describe the former as the source of 
the Tapi, Payoshni and Nirvindhya, and the 
latter as the source of the Narmada, Dasarna, 
etc., the Kurma, Matsya, Brahmanda, Vamana 
and Vayu texts, including that known to Alberuni, 
reverse the order, making the Riksha the source 
of the Narmada, Dasarna, etc., and the Vindhya 
the source of the Tapi or Taptl group. The 
Bhuvana-hosha underwent such textual corruption 

1 Rapson, Andhra Coins, p. xxxiii. The Prakrits 
forms are Achavata, Vijha and Parivata. 

2 Rikshadvipa-samakula. — Revakhanda, vi. 36. 

asti Pauravadayiido Vidurathasutah prabho I 

Rikshaih samvarddhito vipra Rikshavatyatha par- 

vate. — Mbh., xii. 49. 76, 
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even in the time of Alberuni that little reliance 
can be placed on it in determining the identity of 
the two Kula-parvatas, Eiksha and Vindhya. 

No conclusion regarding the relative position 
of Eiksha and Vindhya can also be drawn from 
the constant association of the former with the 
Narmada 1 and that of the latter with the Beva , 2 

1 Rikshavantarii girisr eshthamadhy aste N arm ad am pivan 

(Ram., Lank., 27. 9.) 
puraseha pasehachcha yatha mahanadi 
tam Rikshavantaiii girimetya Narmada. 

(Mbh., xii. i52. 82.) 
sa Narmada-rodhasi sikarardrair marudbhiranartitanak- 

tamale 

mvesayamasa vilanghitadhva kantam rajo dhusaraketu 

sainyam 

athoparishtad bhramarair bhramadbbih praksuchitan- 

tah-salila-pravesah 
nirdhauta-danamalagandabhittirvanyah saritto gaja un- 

mamajja 

nihsesha viksbalita dhatunapi vaprakriyam Riksha- 

vatastateshu 

nilorddhvarekha-sabalena samsan dantadvayenasma- 

vikunthitena. 
(Raghu, Gh. 5, 42-44.) 
% Vindhyasyavandhyakarmma sikhara-tata-patat-pandu- 

Revambu-raser 

(Fleet, G.LL, 154.) 

sruyatam dvija-sardulah karanaiii yena kandaram 
Yindhyasyehagato ramyam Revavari-kanokshitam. 

(Mark. P., iv. 22.) 
Revam drakshyasyupalavishame Yindhyapade vi^irnam. 

(Meghaduta, 19.) 
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for, though the Bhagavata 1 * and the Vamana 
Puranas * seem to distinguish between the two 
rivers, the Reva-khanda regards them as one and 
the same , 3 a fact borne out also by incidental 
references in the Bhagavata itself . 4 

More fruitful results may be obtained by an 
examination of the evidence of Ptolemy and the 
inscriptions, and certain incidental references in 
the Mahabharata, the Puranas, the Ilarivamsa and 
the commentary of Nilakantha. It will be seen 
that the name Riksha is invariably applied to the 
central part of the chain lying north of the Narmada, 
while the eastern part together with the hills stand- 
ing south of the Narmada and extending as far as 
the ocean, bore the name of Vindhya. Ptolemy, 
for instance, describes the Ouxenton (Rikshavant) 
as the source of the Toundis, the Dosaron and the 
Adamas . 5 The identification of these rivers with 

1 Bhagavata, '5. 19. 17. 

5 Vamana, xiii. 26 -SO. 

3 kimartham Narmada prokta 
Reveti cha katharn smrita. 

(Revakhanda, 5. 7. Gf.lnd. Ani. t 1887, 253.) 
Narakantakari Reva satirfcha visvapavani 
Narmada dharmada chastu sarmada Partha t© sada. 

{ Ibid , 229. 28.). 

4 > pravi^ya Revamagamad yatra Mahishmatipuri 
(Bhag. x. 79). In the Harivamsa (Vishnu Parva, 38. 14 £.) 
Narmada is the name of the river which flows past Mahish- 
mati. 

5 Ptolemy, "VII, i, 39-41. 
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the Brahman! , the Vaitarani and the Suvariaa- 
rekha, has little to support it. Dosaron sounds 
very much like the Da^arna (modem Dhasan near 
Saugor in C.P.) which actually occurs in the list 
of rivers issuing from the Riksha as given in many 
Puranas, including theVayu copy used by Alberuni. 
The position assigned to the mouth of the river by 
Ptolemy is no insuperable objection against the 
proposed identity, because the western geographer 
had a very wrong idea about the configuration of 
India, and many of its mountains and rivers are 
‘ hopelessly out of position .’ 1 While the Ouxenton 
is connected with the Dosaron (Dasarna or Dhasan 
near Saugor), the Ouindion (Vindhya) is repre- 
sented as the source not only of the Namados 
(Narmada) but also of the Nanagouna (Tapti ). 2 
This proves that while the Riksha lay in the region 
of the Central Vindhyas, near Saugor, the Vindhya 
proper, in the days of Ptolemy, comprised the 
chains at the source of the Narmada, anid the 
Tapti. 

The connection of the Riksha with the Central 
Vindhyas lying north of the Narmada appears 
dear also from Indian evidence. Thus the Vayu 
Purana* represents a chief named Jyamagha as 

1 Of. Ptolemy, Majumdar’s ed., p. 76. 

2 Ibid, VII. i, 31-32, pp. 102-103. Of. Tapi nama 
nadi cheyam Viadhyamulad vinifisrita (Prabhasa Khanda, 
11, 108). 
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crossing the Riksha on his way from Narmada- 
nupa 1 to Suktimati, the capital of the Chedis, 
which lay to the north in the direction of the 
Yamuna. The Harivamsa refers to the city of 
Mahishmafci (Mandhata ?), the capital of Narmada- 
nupa, as nestling under the shelter of Mount 
Rikshavat (Rikshavantam upasrita). Nilakantha, 
commenting on the Harivamsa, Vishnuparva, 
Chap. 38, verse 7, 

, Vindhy-arkshavantavabhito 
dve puryau parvatasraye 
nives'ayatu yatnena 
Muchukunda suto mama, 

says ‘ Vindhyasyottaratah Rikshavato dakshinata 
ityarthah ’ implying that the two cities mentioned 
in the verse lay north of the Yindhyas and south 
of the Riksha. The Bhagavata places the hermit- 
age of Atri, on the Riksha, 2 3 and we learn from the 
Ramayana that Atri’s hermitage lay not far from 


1 The district on the Narmada of which Mahishmati 

was the capital (Raghu, vi. 37-43). 

3 Brahmana choditah srishtav-Atrir Brahmavidiim varah 
saha patnya yayav-Riksham Kuladrim tapasi sthitah 
tasmin prasunastavaka-palasasoka-kanane 
varbhih sravadbhirudghushte Nirvindhyayah 

samantatah. 

(Bhagavata, IV, i, 14-15.) 

This Nirvindhya need not be the river of the same 
name belonging to the Tapi group. There was 
another Nirvindhya which lay on the way from Vidisii 
(Besnagar near Bhilsa) to Uj jay ini (Meghaduta, i. 25-29). 
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Chitrakuta . 1 The Nalopakhyana of the Mahai- 
bharata places the Riksha mountain between 
Avanti and Dakshinapatha . 2 On the other hand 
it expressly connects the Vindhya with the 
Payoshni 3 — a river of the Tapi or Tapti group. 
The association of the Vindhya with the region to 
the south of the Narmada testified to by Nila- 
kantha and the author of the Nalopakhyana of the 
Mahabharata, is further confirmed by the popular 
belief that Satpura means seven sons or seven folds 
of the Vindhya . 4 In the famous Mandasor stone 
inscription of Yasodharman and Vishnu-vardhana 
we have reference to a tract of land, “ containing 
many countries, which lies between the Vindhya 
(mountains), from the slopes of the summits of 
which there flows the pale mass of the waters of 
(the river) Reva, and the mountain Pariyatra, on 
which the trees are bent down in (their) frolic- 
some leaps by the long-tailed monkeys (and 

1 Ramayana, ii. 117. 5. 

2 ete gaehchhanti bahavah panthano Dakshinapatham 
Avantim Rikshavantancha samatikramya parvatam. 

(Mbho iii. 61. 21.) 

3 esha Vindhyo mahasailan Payoshni cha samudraga. 

(Mbh., iii. 61. 22.) 

(7/. Prabhasa-Khanda, 11-108, cited above. 

^ C. P. Dist. Gaz., Betul, by Russell, 1907, p. 2*58. 
Cf. the name Indhyadri, given to the hills at Ajanta 
(Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 354), and'** Bandah,” i.e., Vindhya 
(Gawilgarh hills) in the Ain-i-AUbavi, ii. 228. 
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stretches) up to the ocean ” (Sindhu ). 1 If the 
Yindhya (when distinguished from the Pariyatra) 
means the range east of Bhopal, as suggested by 
Pargiter, then the countries between it and the 
Pariyatra must be inland territory which cannot 
be said to extend to the ocean, or even to the 
rivers called Sindhu. But if Vindhya includes the 
hills to the south of the Narmada, then the region 
between it and the Pariyatra does extend to the 
ocean. It would, however, be a mistake to think 
that the Vindhya lay wholly to the south of the 
Narmada, because an inscription of Ananta-varman 
Maukhari mentions that mountain as extending 
up to and including the Nagarjuni Hill in the Gaya 
District . 2 

The question of the inclusion of the Amara- 
kantaka mountain— the source of the Narmada— 
presents a real difficulty. We have seen that 
Ptolemy makes it a part of the Ouindion (Yindhya) 
range. But the Reva-khanda of the Skanda 
Pur ana, with equal clearness, makes it a part of 
the Riksha . 3 The truth seems to be that ancient 

1 Fleet, G.I.I., 154. 

2 Ibid, pp. 227, 228. 

3 tatah sa Rikshasailendrat phenapunjattahasini 
vive&a Narmada devx samudrarii saritampatim 

— Revakhanda, v. 61 . 

Sono Mahanadafcliaiva Narmada Surasa Krita 
Mandakini Dasarna cha Chitrakuta tathaiva cha 
Rikshapada-prasutastah sarva vai Rudra-sambhavah 

— ibid, iv. 46-48. 
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Hindu writers commonly regarded Vindhya and 
Riksha, as interchangeable terms. But one fact is 
clear. While the name Vindhya was loosely 
applied to the whole chain of hills from G-ujarat to 
the Gaya District, lying on both sides of the 
Narmada , 1 the Riksha, when referred to inciden- 
tally in literature, is invariably associated with the 
Middle Narmada region of which Mahishmati was 
the most important city, and the Dasarna 
(Dhasan) a notable river. The Vindhya, when 
distinguished from the Riksha, denotes the chain 
lying south of the Narmada, as Nilakaiitha 
suggests. 

Pariyatra. We now come to the Pariyatra 
(“the mountains which curve around’’) or Paripatra 
(“the mountains shaped like an enclosing recep- 
tacle ’’) which marks, according to the Skanda 
Purana, the furthest limit of Kumari Khanda — the 
heart and centre of Bharata-varsha. The earliest 

1 See particularly Ptolemy’s association of the Oui'n- 
dion with both the Namados and the Nanagouna, and the 
Harivamsa verse ii. 38.20, 1 ubhayor Vindhyayoh pade 
nagayo stain mahapurim,’ where we have reference to two 
Vindhyas, viz., the Vindhya proper and the Riksha. Note 
also the name ‘Nir Vindhya,’ i.e., issuing out of the 
Vindhya, applied to rivers on both sides of the Narmada. 
One of the Nirvindhyas is associated with Ujjayini and ' 
Avanti and hence lay north of the Narmada. Another 
belongs to the Tapi-Payosbni group. Cf. also the Vindhya- 
dakshina-pada of the Kavya-Mimamsa, p. 94; and Rama- 
yana, iv. i52. 
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reference to the mountain is probably that con- 
tained in the Dharma-Sutra of Bodhayana, where 
it forms the boundary line between Aryavarta and 
the land of the barbarians . 1 Even in the days of 
the Mahabharata it was the favourite resort of one 
of the most important of the c barbarian ’ tribes, 
■viz., the Nishadas . 2 The earliest epigraphic refer- 
ence to it is probably that occurring in the Nasik 
Prasasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni. It also finds 
prominent mention in the Mandasor inscription of 
Yasodharman and Vishnuvardhana. The moun* 
tain apparently gave its name to the famous Po-li* 
ye-ta-lo or Pariyatra 8 country ruled by a Vai^ya 
king in the days of Hiuen Tsang. The names 
of the rivers issuing from it, viz., the Mahi, 
Varnasa or Parnasa , 1 Charmanvati, Sipra, 
Sindhu 5 and Vetravati, clearly support the view 
of Pargiter that it corresponds to the portion of 


1 I. i. 25: “ Pragadarsanat pratyak Kalakavansid 

dakshinena Himavantam udak Pariyatram etad Aryftvar- 
tam.” 

2 Mbh., xii. 135.3.5. ♦ 

3 Of. Harsha-charita (Cowell and Thomas, trans., pp. 
210-211), and Brihat Samhita, xiv. 4. 

4 The modem Banas, a tributary of the Cbambal or 
Charmanvati (Pargiter). The reading 1 ‘ Venvti ’ ’ (instead of 
Varnasa or Parnasa) is apparently incorrect. 

o Either Kali Sindhu, a tributary of the Chambal, or 
Sindh, a tributary of the Jumna, lying between the 
Chambal and Betwa (Vetravati). 

17 III 111 llll S| : 1 fill : 
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the modern Vindhya range west of Bhopal, to- 
gether with the Aravalli mountains. 

Besides the Kula-parvatas, the Puranas mention 
a number of smaller hills (Kshudra-parvata) 
which are situated near the former (bhudhara ye 
samipagah). They may be conveniently grouped 
under the following heads : — 

(1) Hills associated with the Eastern Ghats — 
e.g., (a) Sri-parvata. In the Agni Purana Sri-par- 
vata is mentioned next after “ Kaverl-sangamah ” 
tKaveri-sangamam puny am -Sri- par? atamatah 
Iripu, cxiii, 3-4). “It overhangs the Krishna in 
the Karnool District ’ ’ and is usually identified by 
scholars with Siritana of the Nasik Pra^asti. It 
was famous as the site of the Saiva shrine of 
Mallikarjuna. 

(b) Pushpagiri. — It lay eight miles to the 
north of Cuddapah. 1 

(c) Venkata. — It is in Dravida forming the 
boundary line between the Tamil and Telugu 
countries. 2 

(d) Arunachala 3 or Sonachala. — It stands on 
the river Kampa which flows past Kanchi. 

1 Ep. Ind., iii. 24. Pargiter was unable to identify 
it. 

2 Smith, EHI 4 , p. 456; * Dravideshu mahapunyarh 
drishtvadrirh Venkatam Prabhuh/ (Bhugavata, x. 79.) 

3 See Arunachala Mahdtmya o I the Skanda-purana, 
Oh, iii, 59-61; iv. 9, 18, 21, 37. 
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(e) Rishabha. — It is plaeed by the Bhagavata 
Purana (x. 79) between the Kaveri and Madura. 
The Mahabharata (iii. 85. 21) places it in the 
P and y a country. . j C 

(2) Hills associated with Malaya. — The most 
important among them is the Dardura. Pargiter 
suggests its identification with the Nilgiris or the 
Palni Hills. The Raghuvamia (iv. 51) refers to 
Malaya and Dardura as the breasts of the southern 
region. In the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata 
the Ohola and Pandya kings offer sandal from Dar- 
dura. 1 A monkey chief according to Pargiter 
inhabited Dardura and drank of the river Parnasa. 
But the text calls- the chief Dardura-sankaso 2 which 
does not necessarily indicate that he resided in 
Dardura. 

(3) Hills associated with Sahya, — e.g. (a) 
Vaidurya 3 connected by the Mahabharata with 
the Payoshni and the Narmada, and identified by 
scholars with the Oroudian mountain mentioned 
by Ptolemy. 

1 Mbh., ii. 52.34. Dardura is also mentioned in xiii. 
165. 32. See also Pargiter, JRAS, 1894, 262. 

2 Ram., Lanka, 26.42. 

3 ‘ Vaidurya ’ apparently included the northernmost 
part of the Western Ghats as the evidence of Ptolemy 
suggests. But it also included apart at least of the Sat- 
pura range as the Mahabharata clearly indicates. It is the 
connecting link between the Sahya and the southern 
Vindhya with both of which it seems to have been 
confounded. 
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(6) Govardhana— the hill of Nasik. 1 2 

(c) Devagiri— ■ the “ towering hill ’ ’ of modem 
Daulatabad. Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 503, 534. 

(d) Krishnagiri (Kanhagiri of the Nasik in- 
scription)— modern Kanheri. 3 

(e) Trikuta. — It is placed in the Aparanta 
country. It gave its name to the Traikutaka 
dynasty. 3 

( f ) Kolva, probably the hill near Kolhapur. 4 

(g) Rishyamuka. — It stretched, according to 
Pargiter, from Ahmadnagar to beyond Naldrug 
and Kalyani, dividing the Manjira and the Bhima. 
Fleet (IA, 6,85) refers to it as a hill on the north 
of Hampe. 

(h) Malyavat. — It lay in the Kishkindhya 
country, and is identified by Pargiter with the 
curved lines of hills near Kupal, Mudgal, and 
Raichur. 

1 Of: Rapson, Andhra Goins, pp. sxix, xlvii, Ivi. For 
another Govardhana, see Rice, Mysore and Goorg, 138-41. 

2 Ibid, xxxiii. It is in Salsette, Bomb. Gaz., I. ii.9. 
The mountain is also mentioned in the Ramayana (vi. 
26.30). 

: v 3 See Raghu. iv. 59, and Rapson, Andhra Goins, 
lxiii. There is another Trikuta in Kashmir (Prinsep, 
Origin of the Sihh Power, Cht. 3). 

4 See Bhag, P., v. 19.16. Kollagiri is placed in 
southern India in the description of Arjuna’s march with 
the sacrificial horse (in the A6vamedha-parva). Gf. Kolla- 
giri in Bomb. Gaz., I. ii. 497; Mbh. , ii. 31. 68. 
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• (i) Prasravaiia. — It is associated with the 

Godavari and the Mandakini (Aranya, 64. 10-14) 
as well as with a Vindhya in the extreme south of 

, India (Ram. Kishk., 52.31), and seems to have 

also included the Malyavat. 1 It was perhaps the 
general name of the mountain chains stretching 
from the Mandakini and the Godavari to the south- 
ern sea. 

(j) Gomanta. — It lay in a Vivara of the 
Sahya. To its north stood Vanavasi. 2 It is, 
therefore, to be placed in the Mysore region, and 
not near Nasik as suggested by Pargiter. 

(4) Hills associated with the western 
Vindhyas. 

(a) Urjjayanta. — It is the Girnar Mountain 
situated on the east side of Junagadh in Kathiawad 
(Surashtra) 3 which figures so prominently in the 
Junagadh' Rock inscriptions of Rudradaman and 
Skanda Gupta. The mountain is also mentioned 
ini the Mahabharata (iii. 88.23) and is probably 
hinted at in the Rig Veda (ii. 13.8). 

(b) Raivataka. — It is the hill opposite to 
Urjayat or Girnar. 4 In literature it is associated 
with the Ylidava tribe. 

1 See JEAS, 1894, Geography of Rama’s Exile, pp. 
256-258. 

2 HarivaiMa, Vishnu-parva, 89. 62-64. 

3 Fleet, GIL, p. 57. 

* Fleet, Oil, 64 n. Pasehimabhage, Skanda Purana, 
Vastr. 1.68. 
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(c) Arbuda. — Mount Abu at the south end of 
the Aravalli Range. We have a detailed account 
of the mountain in the Arbuda Ivhanda of the 
Skanda Purana. 

( d ) Govardhana — the famous hiil near the 
Jumna. 

(5) Hills associated with the central Vin- 
dhyas, e.g. (a) Amarakantaka. It forms the 
eastern peak of Mekala or the Maikala Range 
which is “the connecting link between the great 
hill systems of the Vindhyas and Satpuras,” and 
stretches from the Khairagarh State in G.P. to the 
Rewah State. It is the source of the Narmada, 
the Sona and the Mahanadi. 

(6) Kolahala. — It is placed by Pargiter 
between Panna and Bijawar in Bundelkhand. 
The Mahabharata connects it with the river Sukti- 
mati (Ken). 

(c) Chitrakuta. — It is the name of a famous 
hill lying 65 miles W. S. W. of Allahabad (JRAS, 
1894, 239). The Mahabharata associates it with 
Kalanjara (Mbh., iii. 85.56). 

(6) Hills associated with the eastern Vindhyas, 
e.g., Pravaragiri-Gorathagiri. It is the Barabar 
Hill (Fleet, Oil, 222-223) . The identification of 
Gorathagiri with the Barabar Hill was suggested 
by Jackson in JBORS, i. 159f. In the Maurya 
period it was known as Khalatika pavata. The 
name Gorathagiri is found in the Great Epic and 
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the inscription of Kharavela. The name Prava- 
ragiri occurs in a Maukhari inscription. 


Pandava. — It is the name of one of the five 
hills of Rajagriha, mentioned prominently in Bud- 
dhist literature (Cunn., AGI, 530). 


Vaibhraja or Vaihara. — It is also one of the 
five hills of Rajagriha mentioned in the epic and 
in Buddhist literature, modern Baibhara. 1 


Vatasvana. — Bathan in South Bihar according 
to Beglar, A SR viii,. 46. 

Mandara — in the Bhagalpur District (Fleet, 
Gil, p. 211) situated about 35 miles south of 
Bhagalpur (1SR, viii, 130). 

(7) Hills in the Far East — 

Kamagiri. — Kamakhya in Assam. 

Udayagiri.— It refers either to the real Udaya- 
giri in Orissa or S. Bihar, or the mythical moun- 
tain, associated with Astagiri. 


1 The names of the five hills of Rajagriha mentioned 1 

in the Pali annals of Ceylon are (in Sanskrit) Gridhrakuta, 

Rishigiri, Vaibhara, Vipula and Pandava (Cunn., AGL, 530). j 

Of these only the second, third and probably also the fourth 

find mention in the Mahabharata (ii. 21.2). Gridhrakuta, 

identified by Marshall with Chhathagiri (ASI, 1905-6, pp. J 

86-90) is probably “ Chaityaka ,T of the Mahabharata. j 

Pandava, identified by Cunningham with Ratnagiri, is in 

that case Vrishabha of the epic and Vrishabha-dhvaja of 

the Purahas. The Mbh., ii. 22.45, however, connects the j 

Papdavas with Chaityaka. 
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(8) Hills associated with the Himavat : Mai- 
naka, Krauncha, 1 Hemagiri, 2 and Indraparvata 
(Mbh., ii. 30. 15). 

(9) Hills whose identity is unknown : Yai- 
dyuta, Svarasa, Tungaprastha, Eochana, Kutasaila, 
Kristasmara, Kora, ASjana, Jambu, Manava, 
Surpa-karna, Vyaghra-mukha, Kharmaka, 
Karvatasana, Suryadri, Kumudadri, Manimegha, 
Kshuradri, Khanjana, Dhanushmat, Vashumat 
(Markandeya Purana) ; Mangala-prastha, 
Varidhara, Drona, Gokamukha (Bhagavata 
Purana). 

1 Pargiter, Mark. P., 876 n. Krauncha “ appears to 
have been a portion of the Mainaka mountains in the 
great Himavat mountain system/' It is <c the portion of 
the Himalaya chain bounding Nepal at the extreme north* 
west/’ 

* Pargiter, Mark. P., 869 n. 





PART 10 

History and Chronology 
CHAPTER VIII 
Buddhism in Western Asia 

Thanks to the active propaganda of Asoka, and 
the pious zeal of missionaries and monks like 
Mahendra, Kasyapa-Matahga, Bodhi-dharma, 
Kumara-jlva, Santa-rakshita, Padma-sambhava, 
Atisa and others of lesser note, Buddhism spread 
throughout Southern, Central, and Eastern Asia 
and the neighbouring Islands, where millions of 
people to this day revere the Sakya sage as their 
teacher and master. But Western Asia remains 
outside the spiritual empire of the Blessed One. 
The tide of Indian spiritual influence, it has been 
said, flowed eastwards rather than westwards. 
Nevertheless it is a fact that the vast region beyond 
the western frontiers of India came within the 
geographical horizon of Buddhist writers as early 
as the Baveru Jataka and possibly the Sussondi 
J at aka, and its princes figure not inconspicuously 
in Buddhist inscriptions of the third century B.C. 
The records of Asoka show that the eyes of the 
imperial missionary of Magadha were turned more 
to the West than to the East ; and even the tradi- 
tional account of early Buddhist proselytising 
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efforts given in the chronicles of Ceylon , 1 does not 
omit to mention the country of the Yonas where 
Maharakkhita “ delivered in the midst of the 
people the ‘ Kalakardma suttanta,’ in consequence 
of which a hundred and seventy thousand living 
beings attained to the reward of the path (of sal- 
vation) and ten thousand received the pabbajjd.” 
It will perhaps be argued that the Yona country 
mentioned in the chronicles is to be identified with 
some district in the Kabul valley, and is not to be 
taken to refer to the realm of “Antiochos, the Yona 
king, and the kings, the neighbours of that Antio- 
chos, namely, Ptolemy, Antigonos, Magas and 
Alexander,” mentioned in the second and the thir- 
teenth Rock Edicts of Asoka. Rhys Davids, in 
fact, is inclined to regard the declaration in these 
edicts about the success of Anoka’s missionary 
propaganda in the realms of Yona princes as mere 
“ royal rhodomontade.” “It is quite likely,” says 
he, “ that the Greek kings are only thrown in by 
way of makeweight, as it were ; and that no 
emissaries had been actually sent there at all .” 2 

Alberuni , 3 however, writing in the eleventh 
century A.D. says, “ In former times Khurasan, 
Persis, Irak, Mosul, the country up to the frontier 
of Syria, was Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra 
went forth from Adharbaijan and preached Magism 


, 


1 Mahavamsa, Ch. xii. 

2 Buddhist India, p. 298. 

3 Saehau, AlbentnVs India, Vol. I, p. 21. 
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in Balkh (Baktra) . His doctrine came into favour 
with king Gusbtasp, and his son Isfendiyad spread 
the new faith both in East and West, both by 
force and by treaties. He founded fire- temples 
through his whole Empire, from the frontiers of 
China to those of the Greek Empire. The succeed- 
ing kings made their religion ( i.e . Zoroastrianism) 
the obligatory state-religion for Persis and Irak. In 
consequence, the Buddhists were banished from those 
countries, and had to emigrate to the countries 

east of Balkh Then came Islam.” The above 

account may not be correct in all its particulars. 
The statement that Buddhism flourished in the 
countries of Western Asia before Zoroaster is 
clearly wrong. But the prevalence of the religion 
of Sakyamuni in parts of Western Asia in a period 
considerably anterior to Alberuni, and its superses- 
sion by Zoroastrianism and Islam may well be 
based upon fact. The antagonism of Buddhism to 
the fire-cult is hinted at in the Bhuridatta Jdtaha 
(No. 543, Verses 138 f.). 1 2 * It has even been sug- 
gested that Zoroastrian scriptures allude to dis- 
putes with the Buddhists. 8 

1 Gf. Sikhim hi devesu vadanti h’eke 

Spam milakkha pana devam Shu 
sabbe va ete vitatham bhananti 
aggi na devaflflataro na capo. 

— Fausboll, The Jataha, vi, 207. 

2 Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, iii, 

450. VV-v-vV 
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Four centuries before Alberuni, Hiuen Tsang 
bore witness to the fact that Lang-kie (ka)-lo, a 
country subject to Persia, contained above 100 
monasteries and more than 6,000 Brethren who 
applied themselves to the study of the Great and 
Little “ Vehicles.” Persia (Po-la-sse) itself con- 
tained two or three Sangharamas, with several 
hundred priests, who principally studied the teach- 
ing of the Little Vehicle according to the Sarvasti- 
vadin school. The patra of Sakya Buddha was in 
this (country), in the King’s palace. 1 

The Chinese pilgrim did not probably person- 
ally visit Persia. But no doubt need be 
entertained regarding the existence of Buddhist 
communities and Sangharamas in Iran. Stein 
discovered a Buddhist monastery in “ the terminal 
marshes of the Helmund in SeistanU ManI, the 
founder of the Manichsean religion, who was bom 
in A.L. 215-16, at Ctesiphon in Babylonia, and 
began to preach his gospel probably in A.L. 242, 
shows unmistakable traces of Buddhist influence. 8 
In his book Shaburqan ( Shapurakhan ) he speaks 
of the Buddha as a messenger of God. Legge and 
Eliot refer to a Manichsean treatise which has the 

1 Beal, Records of the Western World, Vol. II, pp. 
277-278 ; Watters, Yuan Ghwang, ii, 267. 

2 Sir Charles Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, iii, 3. 

3 Ibid, p. 446 ; The Dacca University Journal, Feb., 
1926, pp. 108, 111; JRAS., 1913 , 69, 76, 81 ; E. J. 
Thomas, The Life of Buddha, xiii. 

# 
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form of a Buddhist Sutra. It speaks of Manx as the 
Tathagata and mentions Buddhas and the Bodhi- 
sattva. In his History of Fine Art in India and 
Ceylon 1 Dr. Vincent Smith refers to a picture of 
a four-armed Buddhist saint or Bodhisattva in the 
guise of a Persian with black beard and whiskers, 
holding a thunderbolt (vajra) in his left hand, 
which had been found at a place called Dandan- 
Uiliq in Turkestan. Such figures are undoubted- 
ly the products of a type of Buddhism which 
must have developed in Iran, and enjoyed consider- 
able popularity as late as the eighth century A.D. 
which is the date assigned by Dr. Smith to the 
fresco or distemper paintings on wood and plaster 
discovered at Dandan-Uiliq. 

It is difficult to say to what extent Buddhist 
literature made its influence felt in Western Asia. 
Sir Charles Eliot points out the close resemblance 
between certain Manichsean works and the Bud- 
dhist Suttas and the Patimokkha, and says that 
according to Cyril of Jerusalem, the Manichasan 
scriptures were written by one Scythianus and 
revised by his disciple Terebinthus who changed 
his name to Boddas . 2 He finds in this “jumble ” 


1 P. 310. 

2 Cf . McCrindle, Ancient India as described in Classi- 
cal Literature , p. 185. 

“ Terebinthus proclaimed himself learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians and gave out that his name was 
no longer Terebinthus but that he was a new Buddha 
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(Buddas) and that he was born of a virgin. Terebinthus 
was the disciple of Scythianus, who was a Saracen born 
in Palestine and who traded with India.” 

1 On reading the JRAS., 1890, 604, I find that the 
suggestion is already made there. See also Olcott, Stories 
from the Arabian Nights, p. 3; Lane’s Arabian Nights, 


is comparable to the statement of the poet in the 


Arabian Nights : 


“ Never trust in women ; nor rely upon 

their vows ; 

For their pleasure and displeasure 
depend upon their passions. 
They offer a false affection ; for perfidy 
lurks within their clothing. ’ ’ 


allusions to Buddha, Sakyamuni and the Bo-tree. 
It may further be pointed out that some Jataha 
tales show a surprising similarity to some of the 
stories in the Arabian Nights. The Samugga 
Jataha (No. 486), for instance, tells the story of 
the demon ( danava ) who put. his beautiful wife in 
a box and so guarded her in order that she might 
not go astray. But this did not prevent her from 
taking pleasure with others. The tale in all its 
essentials recurs in the Arabian Nights. 1 


The Jataha verse, 


*' He his true bliss in solitude will find, 
Afar from woman and her treachery ” 
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Whatever may be the case at the present day, 
in times gone by 5 Western Asia was clearly not 
altogether outside the sphere of the intellectual 
and spiritual conquests of Buddhism. 


pp. 8-9. A similar story is found in Lambaka x, taranga 
8 of the Katha-sarit-sagara ; Penzer, The Ocean of Story > 
Yol. V, pp. 151-152. “ So attachment to women, the 

result of infatuation, produces misery to all men. But 
indifference to them produces in the discerning eman- 
cipation from the bonds of existence. 1 ’ 

i9 ' ii : | ill §fg 


CHAPTER IX 

A Note on the Vastrapatha-mahatmya of the 
Skanda Purana 

The value of the Puranas as “the most 
systematic record of Indian historical tradition 
has long been recognised by scholars, and the 
dynastic lists contained in them have been largely 
utilised in reconstructing the political history 
| of Ancient India. Unfortunately attention has 

hitherto been focussed mainly on the Bhavishyanu- 
kntana sections, and one famous author makes 



i Smith, EHI 4 , p. 23. 
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across certain historical allusions that are not given 
in the form of prophecy, and can be made to yield 
information about kings who flourished long after 
the passing away of the Imperial Guptas. 

In the Prabhasa-khaiida of the Skanda Puraija, 
there is a section called Vastrapatha-mahatmya 
which is a collection of tales about the sacred sites of 
Vastrapatha or Girnar in Surashtra or Kathiawad. 
The most conspicuous features of this region are the 
Mount Eaivataka and the river Suvarna-rekba, or 
Svarpa-rekha 1 perhaps identical with the Suvarna- 
sikata which is mentioned along with the Palatini 
in the Junagadh Rock Inscription of the great Saka 
Satrap Rudradaman . 2 Regarding the sanctity of this 
holy spot we have the following story 

In the days of yore there lived in Kanyakubja 
(Kanauj) a king named B hoja . 3 Once upon a 
time there came to him a Vanapdla (Warden of 
the Forests) who said, “ Sire ( deva ) I have seen 
a woman with the face of a doe roaming with a 
herd of deer in the forests at Raivataka.” 4 The 

1 Etad Raivatakam kshetram Vastrapatham iti smrtam 
Suvarnarekha yafcrasfcha nadi patakanasini 

(Prabhasa-khanda, Vastrapatha-kshefcra- ) 

mahatmya, i. 2-3). 

2 Ep. bid., viii. 46. 

3 Kanyakubje mahakshefcre raja Bhojeti visrufcab 
Pura punyayuge dharmyah praja dharmena sasati 

(Vastrapatha-mahatmya, VI. 20). 

* Ibid, verses 22 f., 127-129 : “Surashtradese bhavita... 
mrigi Raivatake girau.” 
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king’s curiosity was roused. Collecting his troops 
’ he marched towards Raivataka and encircled the 
hill with a net. The deer-maiden was captured 
by the Baladhyaksha (general), and was taken by 
the king to KSnyakubja, where she recounted the 
story of her previous births, and spoke about the 
spiritual efficacy of the holy waters of the Suvarna- 
rekha. The king was much impressed with what 
he heard about Surashtra and its holy spots from 
the maiden and a Brahmana from Kurukshetra, 
and expressed his resolve to abdicate in favour of 
his son, 1 * * so that he might be free to undertake a 
pilgrimage to those sacred spots. 

There are details in this, as in other priestly 
legends, which belong to the domain of fairy tales, 
and are absolutely unworthy of serious considera- 
tion. But there are three points which deserve 
examination. These are (l)the mention of a king 
Bhoja who reigned at Kanauj, (2) the connection of 
that king with Surashtra as evidenced by the 
appointment of a Vanapala 2 and the despatch of an 
army, 8 and (3) his abdication in favour of his son. 

As to the first, inscriptions discovered at Barah 4 
(near Cawnpore), Daulatpura 5 (in Jodhpur State), 
Deogadh G (in Jhansi), Gwalior, 7 Peheva 8 (in 


< ; 1 « 
: 


1 Ibid, x. 16. 2 Ibid, vi. 22 f. 

3 Ibid, vi. 25 f. * Bp. Ind., xix (1927), 16 f. 

5 Ep. Ind., v, pp. 208 f. JBAS, 1909, p. 265. 

6 Ep. Ind., iv. 309 f. 

7 Ep. Ind., i. 157 i. ; xviii. 99. 8 Ep. Ind., i. 1841. 
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Kama!) and Ahar 1 (in Bulandshahr District), 
prove that there was actually in the Gurjara 
Pratihara dynasty of Northern India a king named 
Bhoja who had his capital at Mahodaya or 
Kanauj 2 and whose dates probably ranged from 
Y. S. 893 to H. S. 298, i.e., A.D. 836 to 904-5. 
The name Bhoja was also borne by one of his 
grandsons, as we learn from the Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s plate of the Maharaja Vinayaka-pala deva 
issued 3 from Mahodaya. 

Regarding the second point we should note 
that Nagabhata II, grandfather of Bhoja, is known 
to have held the hill-forts of Anarta (in 
Katliiawad), 4 and the supremacy of Mahendrapala 
I, son and successor of Bhoja, was acknowledged by 
Sri Dhlika, Balavarman and his son Avanivarman 

1 Journal of the U. P. Historical Society, Vol. III. 
The Ahar Stone Inscription by C. D. Chatterjee. 

2 In Ep. Ind., six (p. 17), Mr. H. Sastri opines that 
Mahodaya was not Kanyakubja, and that Skandhavara 
does not mean ‘ rajadhani.’ 

Regarding the identity of Mahodaya, see Sabda-kalpa-dru- 
ma : “Mahodayam puraviseshah — tatparyayah Kanyakubjarh 
Gadhipuram Kausarh Kusasthalam iti Hemachandrah.” 
Of. Sri Kanyakubja of the Khalimpur Ins. of Dharmapala 
and Mahodaya-6ri of the Bhagalpur plate of Narayana- 
pala ; also Biilaramayana, Act X, 86-90, and Kavya- 
Mimamsa, p. xxiii. As to Skandhavara, see Pavanaduta: 
“ Skandhavaram Vijayapuram ity unnatam rajadhanim.” 

3 Kielhorn, Northern Ins., No. 544. 

4 Sagar Tal Ins., Arch. S.I.R,, 1908-4, 281; Ep. Ind., 
xviii, ed. by R. C. Majumdar, p. 108, 
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II Yoga who ruled over parts of the “ Saurashtra 
Mandala.” 1 As (Vahuka)dhavala, great-grand- 
father of Avanivarman II, claims to have defeated 
Dharma(paJa), the great rival of Nagabhata II, 
great-grandfather of Mahendra, it is not improb- 
able that the family of Avanivarman II had entered 
into feudatory relations with the Imperial 
Pratiharas as early as the time of Nagabhata II, 
and it was apparently under his banner that 
Yahukadhavala marched against Dharmapala. 2 
In view of the political relation between Surashtra 
and Kanauj existing from the time of Nagabhata 
II to that of his great-grandson Mahendrapala, the 
episode of the Vastrapatha-mahatmya acquires a 
new significance. The Haddala plates of the 
Chapa Mahasamantadhipati Dharanivaraha, a 
feudatory of the Rajadhiraja Mahipaladeva, 3 supply 
us with an additional link in the chain connecting 
Kathiawad with the Pratiharas of Kanauj. 

Regarding point (3), viz., that relating to the 
alleged abdication of Bhoja, king of Kanauj, we 
should refer to the anomaly presented by the 
inscription of the time of Mahendrapala I, dated 
893-94, and the Ahar stone inscription furnishing 
the dates 864-865, .865-866, 867-868, 886, 886-887, 
888-889, 902-903 and 904-905 and purporting to 
belong to the reign of his father Bhoja. Mr. C. D. 

1 Ep. Ind., ix. If. 

2 R. 1). Banerji, Bdhgaldra Itihasa, p. 167. 

8 Kaelkorn, Northern Ins., No. 353. 
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Chatterjee seeks to explain the anomaly in two 
ways. “ One of them is to assume that a portion 
of the (Ahar) inscription was engraved in A.D. 
865-866 during the administration of Bhoja I, but 
other portions were added later on.” The other is to 
surmise that “ the mention of the different dates 
for the different gifts, brought together for record 
in one and the same inscription, indicates that 
there was a transfer to stone of a copy of all the 
deeds made on less durable materials, later than 
904-905 A.D.” But the possibility that Bhoja 
actually abdicated temporarily about A.D. 898 
cannot be entirely excluded in view of the king’s 
resolve alluded to in the Skanda Purana : — 

Tyaktva rajyam priyan putran 

pattyas'va-ratha-kunjaran 

putram rajye pratishthapya 

gantavyam nischitam maya. 1 

In the Rajatarangini we have the instance of 
king Ananta abdicating in favour of his son Kalasa 
and again resuming control over a part of the 
kingdom 2 There are certain indications which 
point to the fact that Bhoja I was not the only 
king of the Pratihara line of Kanauj whose reign 
ran into that of his son. The reign of "Vinayakapala, 

1 Vastrapatha-mahafcmya, s. 16. 

2 Taranga, vii, 231-233, 245, 322 f. 
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(931-954) 1 for instance, is in part co-eval with 
that of his son Mahendrapala II (946 A.D.), 2 3 and 
Mahendra’s brother or cousin Devapala (948-49).® 
It is easy to suggest that we have to do with 
two different Vinayakas, one flourishing before 
Mahendrapala II, and the other after Devapala. 
But anything in the nature of a proof is not 
forthcoming, and conjectural duplication of kings 
in such cases is not always a satisfactory solution 
of the problem, specially in view of the fact that 
simultaneous rule of father and son, 4 or of uncle 
and nephew, 5 and the abdication of a father in 
favour of his son, 6 and resumption of control on 


1 Majumdar, Gurjara Pratiharas, pp. 54 (esp. the 
footnote) and 62, 

2 Ep. Ind., xiv, p. 176 f. 

3 Kielhorn, Northern Ins., No. 31 ; Ep. Ind., i. 173, 
xiv. 179-180. 

1 Camb. Hist. Ind., Vol. I, 572-573; Smith, EH I*, 
p. 486 (Conjoint Eeign of Chola'Kings). 

5 Camb. Hist. Ind., Vol. I, 574, 578. 

6 Of. the ease of Ananta in the Baja-tarangini, and of 
Vigrahapala; — 

Tapo mamastu rajyarh te 
dvabhyam uktam idam dvayoh 
yasmin Vigrahapalena 
Sagarena Bhagirathe. 

((Bhagalpur Plate.) 
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account of the son’s incapacity , 1 or other reason, 
are not rare phenomena in Ancient Indian History. 


1 Of. the case of Kalasa in the Rajatarahgini. In the 
Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty , the 
Western Kshatrapas , etc., p. cxxiv ff., Rap son points out 
that the satrap Jivadaman reigned twice, and the two 
reigns are separated by a long interval during which his 
uncle Rudrasimha I appears twice as Kshatrapa and 
Mahakshatrapa. 


CHAPTER X 



Epigraphic Notes 

1. Parijata and Govardhana. 

le Daulatabad plates of the Rashtraktita 
,ragana 1 after referring to Krishnaraja I 
“ His son was king Govinda-raja who like 
matched away the glory of Sri Parijata and 
rted Govardhana.” The Puranic allusion is 
mough. But the references in the case of 
g Govinda are not so certain. Professor D. R. 
idarkar, who edited the plates, has suggested 
identification of Govardhana with the pro- 
same name mentioned in several Nasik 
But the identification of 
ncertain. I propose to identify 
;a (=Pariyatra=the Western 
ntioned in the Nasik prasasti of 
. 3 The change of ‘ j ’ into 
in southern India. For in- 
Ganga king £ Rajamalla ’ was 
ialla.’ 4 

Indica , ix, p. 193. 

ty also refer to the ‘ Pariyatra country 
Bana (Cowell and Thomas, Plarshacharita, 
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2. Supratishthahara. 

This name occurs in the Poona plates of the 
Vakataka Queen Prabhavati-gupta, edited by 
Prof. Pathak and Mr. Dikshit. 1 The editors do 
not make any suggestion regarding the identifica- 
tion of the place. In the Katha-sarit-sagara 2 3 men- 
tion is made of a city named Supratishthita in 
Pratishthana (modern Paithan) , which was the 
ancestral home of Gunadhya. There can be no 
doubt that Supratishthahara was the district 
(ahara) round the city of Supratishtha or Suprati- 
shthita. The inclusion of this district within the 
Vakataka territory proves that the Vakatakas were 
not merely a dynasty of Berar, but ruled over a 
considerable part of Maharashtra. As the dynasty 
lasted from about A.D. 300 to 500, 3 it is no longer 
correct to say that “ for some three centuries 
after the extinction of the Andhra dynasty, we 
have no specific information about the dynasties 
that ruled over the country,” i.e., Maharashtra. 

3. Vira'and Vardhana. 

The Deopara inscription 4 records that Vijaya- 
sena impetuously assailed the lord of Gauda, put 

1 Ep. Ind., xv, p. 39. 

2 Tawney’s translation, p. 32. 

3 V. A. Smith, “ The Vakataka Dynasty of Berar, ” 
JRAS, 1914, pp. 317-328. 

4 Ep. Ind., i, pp. 307-311. ' ■ ' ' ; ' ; 
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down the prince of Kamarupa, defeated Kalinga 
and imprisoned four kings, namely, Nanya, Vira, 
Raghava and Vardhana. Nanya has been correctly 
identified with Nanyadeva of Tirhut, who lived in 
A.D. 1097 and afterwards established the Karna- 
taka dynasty in the valley of Nepal. Raghava is 
the Kalinga prince of that name, who reigned 
about A.D. 1156. 1 Vira and Vardhana have, 
however, not been satisfactorily identified. Dr. 
Smith suggests that Vira was a Raja of Kamarupa. 
Unfortunately the evidence of Sandhyakara 
Nandi’s Rama-charita has not been utilised in this 
connection. In the long list of princes who helped 
Ramapala to recover Varendri we find the follow- 
ing names : — 

1. Viraguna of KStatavi. 2 

2. Vardhana of Kausambi. 

3. Vijaya-raja of Nidravala. 

Let us try to ascertain the dates of these princes. 
We learn from the Tirumalai Rock Inscription 3 
of Rajendra Chola I that Mahipala I of Bengal 
was reigning in or about A.D. 1025. The Sar- 
nath inscription gives a date for him in A.D. 
1Q26. 4 His son Nayapala ruled for at least 15 


V. A. Smith, The Early History of India, 1914 


Mem. ASB, iii, pp. 36-87. 

Ep. Ind., xi, pp. 229-232. 

Smith, Early History of India, 1914, p. 399 
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years as we know from the Krishna-dvarika temple 
inscription. 1 Nayapala’s son Vigrahapala III 
could not, therefore, have come to the throne 
before A.D. 1026+15 =A.D. 1041. He ruled for 
at least 13 years (see the Amagachhi grant 2 3 ), i,e„ 
up to at least A.D. 1054. After him came his 
sons Mahipala II and Surapala II, and the Kai- 
vartas Divvoka, Rudoka and Bhima, and finally 
Ramapala who ruled for at least 42 years. 8 It is 
obvious that Ramapala reigned towards the close 
of the eleventh century and early in the twelfth 
century. The princes Vira, Vardhana and Vi jay a 
who helped him must have flourished about the 
same time. 

We learn from the Naihati grant 4 of Ballala- 
sena that his ancestors were ruling in South-West 
Bengal (Radha) 5 * * long before the establishment of 
their paramount sovereignty by Vijaya-sena’s 
victory over the (Pala) king of Gauda. We know 
further from the Deopara inscription that Vijaya- 
sena was a contemporary of Nanyadeva. The latter 

1 Gauda-lekha-mala, p. 116. 

4 Op. cit., p. 122. 

3 Mem. ASB, v, p. 92. 

4 Ep. Ind., xiv, pp. 166-63. 

6 Praudham Radham-akalitacharair-bhushayanto’- 
nubhavaih. The association of the Karnatas — the race to 

which the Senas belonged — with the sovereigns of Bengal 

can be traced back to the time of Devapala (c/. the 

Monghyr Plate). 
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flourished about A.D. 1097. There can be no 
objection in identifying him with Vijaya-raja of 
the Rama-charita who lived about the same time 
and ruled over a principality in the Gauda em- 
pire. 1 If this identification be correct, then Vira 
and Vardhana must be Viraguna of Kotatavi and 
Vardhana of Ivausambi. It seems reasonable to 
conclude that during the weak rule of the sons of 
Ramapala, the kinglets of the Gauda Empire who 
helped Ramapala to regain his throne, engaged in 
a struggle for supremacy 2 in the course of which 
Vira, Vardhana, the raja of Ilamarupa and the 
lord of Gauda himself were worsted, and Vijaya- 
sena established the supremacy of his own family. 

The conqueror’s authority was probably nest 
challenged by Nanya and Raghava, the rulers 
of the neighbouring kingdoms of Mithila and 
Kalinga, 3 who were also defeated and imprisoned. 

1 The identification was first suggested by Mr. N. N. 
Basu. 

2 The Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva, minister and 
general of Kumarapala, son and successor of Ramapala, 
refers to wars and rebellions in South Bengal and Kama- 
rupa (see Gaudalekhamala, p. 128, et seq.). Vijayasena’s. 
principality lay in south-west Bengal. Yiraguria’s princi- 
pality also lay in the south, cf. Mem. A8B, v, p. 89. 

3 Among other rivals was probably Vikramanka 
(= Sahasahka) of Kalyana (1076-e. 1127) as the epithet 
Vihra-ma-tiraskrita-Sakasafika of the Naihati grant seems 
to suggest. 
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The Lakshmana-sena Era 

The universal belief among scholars is that 
the Lakshmana-sena Era originated with the Sena 
Dynasty of Bengal. According to one group of 
scholars 1 the era marks the accession of king 
Lakshmana-sena of Bengal, son of Ballala-sena 
(Ballal Sen), who is represented by Dhoyi as 
ruling in the city of Vijayapura. Professor 
Kielhorn has proved that the first day of the era 
was October 7, A.D. 1119, and the first current 
year, as reckoned from the era, was A.D. 1119-20. 
Consequently Lakshmana-sena must have ascended 
the throne in A.D. 1119, and died before 1170, 
as’ an inscription of the year 51 of the era speaks 
of his reign as atlta or past. 

According to another group of scholars 2 the 
era commemorates the accession or coronation of 
a predecessor of king Lakshmana-sena of Bengal 
who himself ruled in the last quarter of the 
twelfth century A.D. 

1 E.g., Kielhorn, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, p. 2 ; 
R. D. Banerji, J.&P. A. 8. B., Vol. IX, 1913, p. 273, 
et seq.; S. Kumar, Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 188. 

a E.g., M. Chakravarti, J. & P. A. 8. B. (N.S.), Vol. 
I (1905), p. 48, et seq.; V. A.)Smith, The Early History 
of India, Third Edition, p. 418. 
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Both the views are open to serious objections. 
The first theory is opposed not only to the 
evidence of certain passages of the Dana-sagara 
and the Adbhuta-sagara, two works attributed 
to king Ballala-sena (Ballal Sen), the father of 
Lakshmana-sena, but also to the testimony of 
the Tabaqat-i-Nasin which was written by 
Minhaj-i-Siraj in A.H. 658 (A.D. 1260). 

Two manuscripts of the Dana-sagara contain 
the following passage : 1 

nikhila-chakra-tilaka srimad-Ballalasenena 

purne 

•sasi-navadasamite Sakavarshe Danasagaro 

rachitah. 


One of these manuscripts is in the India 
Office collection and in this the date is given in 
numerical figures also. The other is in the 
possession of Babu Nagendra Nath Basu. This 
manuscript contains two more verses elucidating 
the date. 

A manuscript of the Adbhuta-sagara now in 
the collection of the Bombay Government, con- 
tains the following verse : — 


sake khanavakhendvabde arebhe’dbhuta- 

sagaram 

Gaudendra-kunjaralana-stambhabahur 
■ - - . makipatih. 


J.&P. A. S.B, (New Series), Vol. IX, 1913, p. 274. 
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The agreement of the dates from two different 
works seems to prove beyond doubt that Ballala- 
sena (Ballal Sen), father of Lakshmapa-sena, was 
alive in the Saka years 1090-91, i.e., A.D. 
1168-69. Consequently it has to be admitted 
that Lakshmana-sena ascended the throne, not in 
the year A.D. 1119, but after A.D. 1169. 

The passages of the Dana-sagara and the 
AdWinta-sagara quoted above have been rejected 
as late interpolations by Mr. R. D. Banerji. 1 
The evidence of Minhaj-i Siraj cannot, however, 
be dismissed so summarily. According to the 
narrative contained in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
written by Minhaj in A.H. 658 (A.D. 1260), 
Rae Lakhmaniya (Raja Lakshmana) was ruling 
in Bengal at the time of the Nudiah raid of 
Muhammad bin Baklityar, which took place 
after A.H. 589 and “ some years ” before A.H. 
601, i.e., between A.D. 1193 and 1205. 2 

The second theory seeks to reconcile the dates 
of Ballala-sena (Ballal Sen) and Lakshmana-sena 
given in the Dana-sagara, the Adbhuta-sagara, 
and the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, with the initial date 
of the Lakshmana-sena Era, as determined by 
Kielhorn, by attributing the establishment of 
the era to a predecessor of Lakshmana. But this 
theory ignores the fact that the era of A.D. 1119 

i J. & P.A.S.B. (New Series), Yol. IX, 1913, p. 275. 

» Smith, The Early History'of India, Third Edition, 
pp. 416-17. 
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is distinctly called Lakshmanabda and Lakshmana- 
sena varsha in several ancient manuscripts dis- 
covered by Pandit Haraprasad Sastri . 1 Again, 
it does not satisfactorily explain why the word 
atUa is used in reference to the rajya of Lakshmana- 
sena in the Bodh-Gaya inscription of the year 
51 (A.D. 1170). 

There is another important fact which has been 
ignored by both the groups of scholars mentioned 
above. The Sena kings of Bengal never use the 
era which they are said to have established. All 
the inscriptions of this dynasty hitherto discovered 
are dated in regnal years. Even the records of 
VisSvariipa-sena and Kesava-sena, the two sons of 
Lakshmana-sena, form no exception. The copper- 
plate inscription of Vijaya-sena is dated in the year 
31 (or 62). 2 The Naihati grant of Ballala-sena is 
dated in the year 11. 3 The Tarpanadighi and 
Anulia grants, and the Dacca Chandi image 
inscription of the time of Lakshmana-sena, are 
dated in the years 2 and 3. 4 The Madanapada 


1 J. & P.A.S.B. (New Series), Vol. II, 1906, p. 16; 
of. ‘A Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected Paper Manus- 
cripts belonging to the Darbar Library, Nepal, pp. 33, 51. 

2 R. D. Banerji, Bangalara Itihusa , pp. 290-91; 
Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, 59. 

3 R. D. Banerji, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIV, pp. 
156-163. 

4 R. D. Banerji, Bangalara Itihasa, pp. 297-98; 
Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, 100. 
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grant of Visvarupa-sena is dated in the year 14. 
The Edilpur grant of Kesava-sena is dated in the 
year 3. 1 These dates do not suggest a continuous 
reckoning. A glance at them is sufficient to show 
that they are the regnal years of the reigning 
monarchs, and not years of t he Lakshmana-sena 
Era. 2 

On the contrary we find that the era is used 
in Bihar and is associated with a line of Sena 
kings who are described as lords of Pithi. The 
Janibigha inscription records the grant of a village 
to the Vajrasana for the residence of the Ceylonese 
monk, Mangalasvamin, by king Jayasena, the lord 
of Pithi, son of Buddhasena. 3 4 The inscription 
bears the date, the year 83 of the Lakshmana-sena 
Era, the 15th day of the bright half of the month 
of Karttika. Mr. Jayaswal has pointed out that 
the commentator of the Rama-charita explains the 
word PUM-pati (lord of Pithi) by Magadhadhipa* 
Consequently Jayasena was a king of South Bihar. 

1 R. D. Banerji, B ahgalara Itihdsa, p. 323, 

ixv, Part I, p. 16; J.A.S.B., vii, Part I, p. 46; and 
J. & P.A.S.B. (New Series), x, 104. 

2 When the Senas of Bengal (or their court Pundit s) 
do use an era, as in the Danasagara, the Adbhuta-sagara 
and the Saduhtikarndmrita it is the Saka Era, and not the 
Lakshmana Sena Era, that is so used. 

3 N. G. Majumdar, Patna Museum Inscription of 
Jayasena, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XL VIII, 1919, p. 47. 

4 J.B.O.B.S., Yol. IV, p. 267; of. also Bdngdlara 
Itihdsa, p. 257, n (43). 
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Another epigraph discovered at Bodh-G-aya 1 
mentions Buddhasena, father of Jayasena, 
describes him as PUM-pati, and represents him as a 
contemporary of Asokachalla, king of a Himalayan 
district, two of whose inscriptions found at 
Bodh-Guya bear the dates 51 and 74 of the 
Lakshmana-sena Era.' 2 3 

In his Catalogue of Palm-leaf and Selected 
Paper Manuscripts belonging to the Darbar 
Library, Nepal, Pandit Haraprasad Sastri notices 
some fifty-seven manuscripts which contain colo- 
phons dated in the Lakshmana Samvat, ranging 
from the year 91 (in the manuscript No. 400, p. 
15) to the year 558 (No. 1076 [<£p], p. 31). Most of 
these manuscripts are written in Maithila (Northern 
Bihari) characters and the earliest dates (91 and 
116) are found in the Maithila manuscripts. The 
evidence of these records and that of the Bodh- 
G-aya and the Janxbigha inscriptions leaves no 
room for doubt that the earliest use of the 
Lakshmana-sena Era was confined to the province 
of Bihar. 

In his note on “ Trikuta and the so-called 
Kalachuri or Ghedi Era,” 8 Dr. Fleet observes: 
“ Any era may be introduced into a country in 

1 Indian Antiquary , Vol. XLVIII, 1919, p. 45. 

3 Kielhorn, * A List of the Inscriptions of Northern 
India*; Ins. Nos. 576 and 577, Epigraphia Indica , VoL 
V, Appendix, p, 79. 

3 J.R.A.S., 1905, p. 568. 
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which it was not founded. But no era can have 
been founded in a country in which it was never 
used.” We have seen that the Lakshmana-sena 
Era was never used in Bengal by its alleged 
founders, the Sena kings of Vijayapura. The 
earliest use of it was confined to Bihar where we 
have epigraphic evidence of the existence of a line 
of Sena kings who actually use the era. It is fair 
to conclude from this that the origin of the Laksh- 
mana-sena Era is to be sought not in the Sena 
dynasty of Vijayapura (Bengal) but in the Sena 
dynasty of Pithi (Bihar). King Jayasena was 
ruling in the year 83 of this era. His father, king 
Buddhasena, was a contemporary of Asokachalla 
who lived in the years 51 and 74 of this era. 
The parts of the Bodh-Gaya and Janibigha inscrip- 
tions which contain the dates 51, 74 and 83 run 
as follows 1 : — 

Srlmal-Lakhvana (kshmana)-senasy 
=atltarajye Sam 51. 

Srlmal-Lakshmana-sena-deva-padanam 
=atltarajye Sam 74. 

Lakshmana-senasy =atltarajye Sam 83. 

The most important point in these dates is the 
use of the word atfta. Professor Kielhorn remarks : 
‘ ‘ During the reign of Lakshmana-sena the years of 

1 Indian Antiquary , Vol. XLVIII, 1919, p, 171. 
Epigraphia Indiea, Vol. XII, pp. 29-30. 
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his reign would be described as Srlmal-Lakshinana- 
sena-devapadanam rajye (or p Mva rd hamdna - o ijaya - 
rajye ) Samvat, after his death the phrase would 
be retained, but atita prefixed to the word rajye, 
to show that, although the years were still 
counted from the commencement of the reign of 
Lakshmana-sena, that reign itself was a thing of 
the past.” 1 The founder of the Lakshmana-sena 
Era whose reign was a thing of the past in the 
year 51 (=A.D. 1170) cannot be identified with 
Lakshmana-sena of Bengal, the son and successor 
of the author of the Ddna-sagura and the Adbhuta- 
sdgara, who was driven out of Nudiah by 
Muhammad bin Bakhtyar at some date subsequent 
to the taking of Delhi by the Muhammadans in 
A.H. 589, which is practically equivalent to A.D. 
1193, and prior to Muhammad’s expedition into 
the hills of the N.E. frontier, called Tibbat (Tibet) 
by the author of the Tabaqat-i-Nasirt, which took 
place in A.H. 601 (August 1204-August 1205). 

If the founder of the Lakshmana-sena Era was 
not identical with king Lakshmana-sena of Bengal, 
he must have been the founder of the Sena 
dynasty of Pithi. This explains why his reckoning 
is perpetuated by king Jayasena of Pithi, but 


1 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX, p. 2. The analogy 
of the Gaya Inscription of Govinda-pfila (V. 1232) suggests 
that, like gatardjya "of that record, attta-rapja can have 
no reference to any change resulting from the Muslim 
conquest. 
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is never used by any Sena king of Bengal, not 
even by Visvarupa-sena and Kesava-sena, the sons 
and immediate successors of king Lakshmana of 
Bengal. This also explains why the era is used 
in the records of Bodh-Gaya and Mithila from 
the first century of its existence, but never 
appears in a Bengali manuscript till 171 years had 
elapsed from the time of the founder. The era 
is not connected with a Gauda king till the 
year 432. 
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Epic and Geographical Studies (in Bengali) 

CHAPTER XII 

Wall'S <8 

^ sfesosi 

<®*ICTJ *1^*1 iTR® 

»tWf 5T-g^t#i ^ eprft i iktws 

^■Mlw c^s? ^feri it <2flfPf wtaGsa apfoaffe 

?ifwi i OTfe-srMwt 1 

^pJtfa-faslfg'® TWH*! 'e <Ffrf^rca£f& ^twt?r-<2t%s I 

«2J*rt=f «tWffT $m I fqsfcwfiR « 

fafES gfaMWI ®f Wl 5 

<Ffi5¥i^ s^fSt^ « f^st^ls af? ?#aftsaf I jj 

f^sC-C^SPi^ ^<6 C^\% *tlW5 TOW? | 

$feSfo «PRT aft ^f^5 ^<2}f% *f*Rttft»l I 1 

*lfg« ^5 ^ I j 

3K*(i ortftre* ^i^fsra «sM^ WFtf® *tt^r¥ m- 
«f*ra^*ra **& offtc» ^¥i 3ft i ifoiw 
>a sj^tius^ *13*513 a ?ftt^C 3 5 ®rtMtwi ^f 33 tfit, ; : 

f»g[ 3 E 5 sjstsft® ! srWlOT <2J«ft £TH=t 3rti 3#rft I 

£!3CSft ^fcsrfgJ faro i 1 
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^t%ff 5 f ^<50 '»t?H75tN§ i 

?c«ni so «o i f%i ^ 3 r*o 3^5 

c*k sra*ff^ic*fo TOfapwe a 5 #! 

^f?u$q <2fitf^ ^ 1 *Wct* 

Rp| ^ufg ntrl’ wsH® <2itfft 

^tc«i w? #rat 1 u^ra *rstc^r 

dft cff*t W-^f*rat^t SF'fSF RRrS 33 I 

*nptf^ ?t®tf*ratsr co^s 3 ^ 

^gpp'tt^g'sfs ( 3e3t3 C^Ht'Qlt? ) sj’lGS 

“ffJRWS *tf?Et5H 3^53 I 1%f^ cfa 3’ft3«l , ft %W3 
^ c^Ni *tfo« #t3t3 ttms\ 3*fe3 

*Tm\ w 'sm Rrf*r« ^tcs 1 «**CTrt$ ^fi&Rrs 
35^1 I C3^ 33*ff®3 =T®ftfs#5 

SRt'StSffSf <2(«t3 «lpim fswfc$ f?PSRRf* 

3f»rai C3t3 Rtc3 1 fas ^stwra 3 M 33 R C3 331 - 
«rac®3, fe*tfss ^tf^*ic#f, ^t^t? sif^ ^sft%tF® 
jjfcfift 4 fwi JOftO CWfa ffiN *itt 1 
f f%5t*t-*ttfo3tafc «R?p5 ct 

m ^3? ■Sffe ftWff f^I ; f*l«l S9dt*R 

ftsiPWPICT f&<$% *3U33 33 “3*t3®f ^033” «tfe 

3*fi(3t3 W3J «2t^5 C53?l spRltfe^ I < 4 $ CR?t3 
tf3f3 <2ftt3 33t3 f^T ^tR®-^-^ftH I ^fftft- 

<2135 w^-Rotf^$ 3t3t mter ^tcsra 

33f5tfft$ 4WW t $sm\ *w 
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''S fWi ^firal C<f 

f^NTfa SRPRPW'S W fTOfl$pt i ®Rt^ fe*R 
m *1 <7R f 5 ^ 

jret*t araifecscs* ?” <pt<rc^ fast* ^twwff ^ 

5R f^tWIW ®!tw ftfag CT *W«I 

eflrFfe #STftl <st5fa 

«rtfif*R?6 cwfe ntm\ ^ftt i 


^t®?K c^ ^ wk i 

w’tfsi Bft^rfts ^?t*i?s it 

afawfc nk^Ntfr c*fews 

faro* ^ ti 

$w® s ^tfjnrfc *prafafc «wt®*its i 

5ft^®m vRitifc wwt«rc ii 


cw^ 3ffl 's <lfolE*t? 

farfatflflfa *fS*5 CT *tf?iffe5 fSB?R «W *1^5 

fasfSrfSlfc CStfiF«f®IC® < ®IC5RT i5 WM<? e l Plfefet 

'Q ’ttWCfa C s Mlft% 'Q *$Wt*RJ *t^- 

fc^s »rt%Rr effi* ^firafcpi i— 


<S)UW 

ntw 9tc*w 5 

«H 1 ^ f<£RrN : 

fa'fWO^fa 
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OTt° ft® f£j*RW '#t’STfe. II 1 

c*rtt^r«Rrs 

f*R5 ?m<FrJT5 t! 

msrfm cqwfrofl fwfttt 

mt®tfa 5 mfa efe 

^?Tf^C?gWfl <[f<jo II 

^ftlft® CStt^f% ni^S ^%5T v2fitf% 51 Cl 

^5f¥5-?5f?T5l ^tlftl? mtfW ^9f ClW “ItC^t 
%faj f^®T H, f®fl ; 5IC^-'2t%s ■51^'Q 

i mtfm 'stisifk 
ittfW Cl fWfS^I *f?OR ^51 ®f5tl 

£ff^ ^51*1 I 


s «f^ mmtitr f^-5f^mtc#a fiwiftqjns «fm® 
nt'sui iti i 5f^m#s ’j## i 



CHAPTER XIII 




MB®! 5 ® ?ffax5 Wf® 

“itsfft 'S fW CT Wtfr 'fipjjgfiftl 

atfto *rejf® ^tftf® « at®tf*i® 

shafts ^wtotN ®tetoni i 4$ <wfft ^ 
t5t? *\°sfsk «TOt® TCfaft ®ta*<2t%5 ftsfl lifts 
^l^fij C<Ft^ “t^FftC® trfB® <ilt *PF®1 Sfjfeef 

<2?«jft ft^t^l £ftt3ft f*ftft|>® i?C? I ®t?®ftf 

's c^cfo ^t^*! ip *fpt ®**ti «rar w 

vs «pra *531 spfaai wft States* i f%i *#?• 
^fm ^Hrfa-‘»N-?i^ «nOTtWl ^5tOE ^f*nrt 

3 ^ ^ srl I «|FP|s®f3j m SWl 4 ! V3 3^®!^^ 

®t*fa stc® ?fft® i f%i arpfsi® 3 t*rhM ® ®tftft- 
mn ftfe® *pp® ^wtpra 1%?? fife®? *rf^> 
( «gt *rK®j ®tw *w ^fircts cat’ll, ®ta*i 
®t*l ^ ® ^taftPHJt^wit®? ^retai*- 

^5? $*ifs ® •nf%f c t 1 %^ ^f®st*r 
<tf§TCl ssrMI *RF| fttl I <4$ 3TO3K ftf® «UOTt65Jl ¥lftC® 
c-ncsr ^«. ^ faftc® ?5 1 ftefoi stfBlft 

folfaft »Rft®tl *f%^ 5 *tf?W ® 3R^tC*f^ 
$f®*tapi®®RS wrH ttsfol *ttft-£t 5 Fff*t® wrcjtraft- 
^c® c®h alter s$c® *itaR 
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f<Rl f55C5 45^ 5*11 35|ft -St 

I 

5555 ^f <35 ^ 

5i$M?or «R»psiCT *Mprcnaifr i 

5tfete,5^ 5f®t5 ^t5tC55 ftfsre <®t5t5t ^tssra 5^- 
^C555 5*fltf5 5#35 =^g3<P5ISi-*rf5f5 gt^i«| 
C5S*f5WtCT5 5f55ffe*T5 I f®ft C55*{5WtCT5 

55J5 <2ac^ 5^555* «sf5«i 5sf?5t5 ^ stc^r 

ft5t5 «froi Swpr CTWtw 

^nfs 5 ® «*w #*^55 f^my C5**t5wt*ir5 

CTfW 5*f55t5 W3T f5f$^H5r5?/5 ^^551 5*f5C®W I 

5C&t«5F5 5$OT f*f\5f^US 55, n(3 3t^ e t- 

f5ft55 *ff55U# W ftf^1-5F¥lW w 

5*fe 55CT5 t ’SRSS5 5Wi f55?t 

f??1?C55 Q&5 *ff555 *ffept t^»t^ fspR 55 I 
‘<& Sf $?#5 sffeg < 2 { 5%5 ^ 5 t®f 5 C ^5 
f55t? 5C® >2f5f?r® 5f5t®t5^5 5T ft 5 ® C^tm 

l «t5 ! ®-5°f5'$1 f§*t f%5l CT W5i '^tOTtiRl 55#U | 

C5 55t5*t5T 5#Rt5 TO ^5f5 
53t5jt55j 5#?5l fifclTO, §5! C5 SW-GSW** '5ft1 

mufe ^tci^ i 

mmzm cufafit* s 

^tNrtfcts ^5 c^nrans* i ii*i>°:> 

^8 ’•^tOT ( %Z *»®-"®8 ) ^#t< 55t5t^ 
:C*t*5j®lftC®'S *f5*tf5 ^5t*f5-^a CW5jm-5ft® 55M5® 
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■m tot totCS ) fal 

c?f «rcTOt?5 ^3 f^FT 

WFF <2W*I 5 1t'S3l ^ts t 

«rtCTfa, *t®$ fa, «W fa *ltt*lfa '« 

^fa5!tflCT3'3 | fal g#Tfs| (SfC^ vfispf 

^n toi *frfafasr 

*RIl to® *ttCT *n I <2^^ toto®3 ^t!w 'S ^ifi- 
ctotw? toK*t '« ^nrt fcow ?i— 

to“*t^®S *Jto ft*PRf«®*.l 
fa^*#f ftoMn tots ^?R<re«n i 
®to *& Ft*®^ faWCT^tf- ®° ^ I iRI^-V© 
# % # * 

toK*wft4 f *rca* c®twtofa i wm 

# # =» # 

«^-<a*Wt=fc ^ ¥*R W«. 

®«.^ 5PRtWtf% fowl =T|2f »R»RK I iM'iPS 

mnu& toQi-^wi-to*fTter tos^^i * to 
JrtCTtOW ^tOf <4^ CT ®[®t® <4*R 

«hW® to fafa® «rta? tog toi? tow 

tos «2WI 45P *Tto *WtW®^® I 

^ toftli®^ i '»!>*««« 

# * # 

^®f§ *rai i 

gtlj;<2ttW^®T ^f¥Rf®\ I 'S|>S»l^ 

23 
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^stfsjss ifsr’tc't? ^tl <*ra“ w&«T3« ^tw*f 

«jfl«t iffe® ^Itff^f— ^ QV& *fe*l sfl I 
TSf^j ettfm ?rtfe®T *tjnc*ra ^ **n 

?rm sfl, fa§ 4 *pw ’wfc «ft^,, *rt<§f?, ^<s 
(2ff^5 ^^t*a?rtc«ra 

Jtf$® stc® *m ^ i ct 

fcow ^rfci » fcsi ntfafar 

?fu$ *hei =n i f^§ *t*, ^rr®t?, 

Cafsre ^"spt f% f^rCWQ ^tfjsf 33 I 

^tS "Fffc *Rsrf*§ SRlfiPIfc I 

^FtCTtW ■fllt^lt^fots STOdWtS I 

5R ®fifl 3fN«{s ^t*ge, i '3iib-n«<2>w> 

* * * * 

^Wl#Il« ’pRtlWH I 

* * * . * 

Wi®*tl CBt^H^RlK’PWtpR! 1 

fe*re®tt^n i *i<?>R8 

33CT31 C3 TOfat* W<§tta3 (Demetrios) <?rfCS 

?t«fi •st’R? 5 *firatfer ®t3fa ®rtff- 
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3*fc,ftrei TOtfq*rs ii 

'SFffa W\ ^ T$W{ < 2 f 1 % | 

f^jpTl TO *R£S I 

W^fe *R<affcsi f'$f5i*5^ I 

^frart TO c^fTO^IcTO w^Biihfs n 

ilVS&io-^ 

Ait vfstfer^ %fsf^5 wfait ^fft c^fft^- 

?TO ft? <2Tf®&N I TO<5 *F3tta? »R<3|t*l 

toc 3 ?^ fron?? TOral to ?tre, f%i to? 

A)t?fi*f afflR (anachronism) cwtft i 

sreteft ?tt®TO t% faftaftf ^ f*l?fc tl 
(Oxus) fftf 5 ?® f «tTO<r *firtrora fcciw TO ? 

wrfsifl^ ^tc®r | t t’t e t ct frTOsros 

TO? fl? =r|, *m ^tPRitfpi, 

a9ft? TO1 <£$teiTO n :— ■ 

^TOiffa^cTOI fftTOI carot?*: i 
^TOts ^otWb f*its TOfTOF? ^ i 

«j|S»|'Js 4 -'ls'b 

f « t-TOPpprctw TOTO=f ^i »itf®t% ^ TOsrtftsr 
tro cro tow TO i tfaTO-*^ ®ro m ct 

*RCTtC«fS TO ft}? tf*f *tTOf I ^ 3 TO ^TOW 5 *?tTO® 


($ <2ft?-*ttf*f% '5t?'$ TO ARS. tTO TOT¥ s tf%R#l 

t?l <*ftro TOTO ^rnr TO i ?tk ^?tTOc$ 
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f^t, *pfte fr3#-<5tc^ e'g'ftwfo- 

'S *R tl«T — 

5^f^°N»tf^it?2ft o s ^ I 

®tWS° ^ I ilipo* 

h°s?&h ^ 

newt's c^ft 'st^^RJ fl^ Rri cn ^ti *m 
nm arcs i $?Rt% *fto?ri *R?r *er <r «tets ^ 

(rir-oo artC^FI TOWTO 1%ST, ‘JQt qfa*fl 

I W°. uqt *[v*fj| WRj c£fci? 

»r<iji RtfH ?ri ^tm i 

<5?l 5C3P ^JWt«..| 

#SR fitf^rl <2ff§ I 

CSlR^aStft CSttWtFl 5 l 

. ^ CTftt m^i <Rf% mm it <Rf% ?i n ^ i 

m csit^fSwffn site ^°s *jw i 
cm \ n n^uss&y t*. srfaaw s i 

>|i|b-o-b-* 

Wo. CSttm CT ^<R?R 'St s 3 f§sj 

WRI 5Rf^5 i{1 ; f%l 4^e fRRj 

CT 5R&5I *Rf^»R 

*rf*S *f®H. ^S 5^5 ntR i ^ff fcstOfa Rf®5R>1 
arfftif'Q 5T8H1 *rR <®Rl ^tR srFsRcss' 

f^*E^#s£*R'Q «#? »twft *f6<5 *$3l ^5R 
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C*T CT <[fw®, ®t®fa3F3, 

«2|ff® 40?% ^% e t'S =ft^fa I 

1%^ f®?% <2ff%<8 ?tCS? TfCW 

c^t 1 ? 1% ^r sitt ? «fttfto 

fo yp^ 'srcjts® ^tis ? ostwoft? csr?p- 

*ttd f%i toi ?$ ct srtfft TONfiros 4 *r 
'srNjfa f?^ ^1 TOl«tWt3[ 4^ 'SICT® ^sfJlCT? %! 

He*r csr*t •5i1®t 5 f <2t5far$ <aog ^tt'sil 

3ta, f%i ^ff ft*j<9 *%tos i 4t 

?W<fjtffa 5f°sf?^tl -TOf« fk*\ pRl ®W 4«R 

fistfr i f®$ ct 

4$f% f|st ^#¥fa ®f?Rfa ^*ft?l 3ftt I 
cwms#sf WM^-5-W t^Prs ^IlS CT 

ifS^gOf #F^t^ 

^tf%^t *tf%® sfal <ifa®!ra TO>twc&* «lH-*R*st?r 
*rt'«H’t«i^ <? 6 tt : f^f ; »? orfltol :$ J 3 rfat3 c i 
3tgoH “#? "ffe* wN 

^ ^tfR- 

m ®f w$ 5?a i c^Wot m 

JFtfqpra faffircst %?fl #tR 5{t*f ^f?t ^ I 4t 
fsrttRj stsii'lM, wrn, 's Wnl, 4t 

ftfips C 3 Fl*f i ?I4 5 R fatil^S ^S'f l” 


?rfvf C^< <Hs *t'e j J1 ^t^O* 

?rat ^ i 
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m fe grtrtcsift w# 5 *t*Rs 

CTtSI ^ftFR fantfa's: 


mtmm cwte nre’srt m ?i i Tm c?t? artffa «tro- 

’Rftsfo ^1 511 ^5 C?fr<F- 

^f*T f% f^f^S *?!? <W ?! fa f 

CStfa'Slfa? ^ 5 Sf NW 3 >? c? ^tcw? ?fa?<Sl 

faffaWt?? C*to ^NJUFRI f??? 

few? i %>t?i ??iwtom *tii ?*f??ft§? 

?fa?1 tws S^t? ?1 C? <ife?i*f uq^# 

^e 5 ?ffa<$l ?fe« 5 §?tC£ i J ^wfaNlK?? *rfa» 
'qfa®fa-*tfwra. c? m%, ?a>t«.?scR 
f?^$ ^Rfa?? ?fas tfo c?t 

m% fe*i *fSm ^fas 33 1 fafa?> t? ^?*u ?tw- 

5 f?C 3 ? Stt,^-»lrtPBI fao C?\fa?^ GWtfcrt- 

Cf? j ?tk?P S'SIC’S? *fa ^t? £Fsjhjk?? %r\ 
$3?t?t? ^fa*rr% ?fet?s? mfer^tR i?N? e i-^-fetf5f i ® 
?Pt? ^W «TC 3 «rNflW ?fa®% | faftK?Wl, «RP 351 
< 8 *Pfr ??I? <£fafa &fe srffcF- 
^tora "sfl S'eifa «w$? srcsi fai ?*u??rtc?tw? 

?tN C? ? 3 t^^ft?? *?f?fffa fal 3 J 1 i$?* ^ 

m* eitft? c?t? etreJRftaft ft*r cafM- 
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*1^ CSttTOfa «W?I I 

mw ?mf% *ttsft-<2ratf*Fs J rt^- 

'5itc«Tt5^ C*f <2fGlt®fttWI ^TfC? ®t^l 

^*ttl *Tt^ t 



mma&m 


CHAPTER XIV 



w c*?*t ? 


*ftdrsr jqVft t1%^- 
fara* «rw #rat 5jw «&*i tops *tst®*-»rare 
^tc^rtwl 5f*w sn i arft?, ^<f&, *rctst|, 
*w»spf, *t*t*i, *m <2F§ffc sr’TO ettfft 
fs*t?ftwt ^rrnj«c5, f%$ <fifct sftrN cwc*m 
ettfft tf^r f% ? *rejf« c%-w JHfcsp- 
TOFWf^ m eMstPi® StStCf ; !%i fcstws 
Wf, *PH, <2tff® 

cwwaf *R1 ^itc§ i *?*p$ aflpPfa’M tor cs 
<2|jfR m RiMWtft *tc§s §e*$w fwm $#® i 
<stt #raj tfs3.Fi l « csKF-stj^lfes 

fa*«l TO! TO?? tf^tPBI TOR* TOt* *(l& f% ? 
^ >2fw*{ rt^-’wWcl? «re^% t c?t 
tt^srR ftto *f*rai f% «f?P5 cfsta? efftft 
'S »tm<2| e tt^? f^5 f???*! <2Urft 

srtrsr .^teirhs? 
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Iffy's Pita 

WWC*f1 aat C£flW= a*6f^<2ffp#S I 1 
fcwfte. jpg^ sfc® arapaa aa fa^r® f a^t a* 
aferal asf^s i ^ csitca* as? *(#Bfc«! 1% 

*rf*5a«fta ^af^® ®tai t^p ^1 m 5il i afc^ataa 
ac*itaa fafaattsa, “wi c«Tifs®Jte 
•pjcaaa ” x *a®fta as?w*tat%1 oatfa®J al arapjB srora ^aa- 
fftatat i a#ata a*tt*TG a^^a-^t? ^aaft^ ^af 5 ?® 
fcwRfSR*, m, %§, far*pd, <2Fff® 
^faatfaaat far,*ia <stta “aM^t” afaii !S t%f?® ?a i 
ac*ttaa ftia staffi*f *i®p?ra c^ta? i * tteta 
aw^caa ‘aPer.a's ca asftwH fa^rs ft*i ca faata ^taa* 
£fat c i ®rNal at? i ast®tar.® ®tcaa (wf^a-xTO? Naa 
^tcw ca aaia *tf«a f^rfaajw, cataffafa, <jo , c^tpnfr- 
^ wa a^faat asrat^w «a*i a?faatflc?rc— ' “awt®?- 
3 *ttara«. i” nta ®taf^ 5 aaai>, =ga& ^at ataa-®taa€t 
asgaata a%f® afaai catfa®J*®tca ^aat® aa i ftsfa 
c^rtfesr , «tt%3R asfaal ®tsfa ^ttaa^ faaj- 
flwa tata canal atata art i ^®aft a?t®ta®-a&ata 
?jpt as? ca c4fc®ia aPstn fa^® ft^i lai ^faf*6® i 


aa-a^a^aa ‘a®?' *fa ^ar i 

Kamasutra, Published by the proprietor o£ the 
Chowbhamba Sanskrit Book Depot, p. 295, 

Keith, Sanskrit Literature, p. 469. 




1 Ind. Ant., 1891, 875 ; JASB, 1908, 290. 

* JASB, 1908, 290n. 

CT ^ fmU- 

*tt^ wt^rt Tfti i £ ^s}ti%¥f ?f%rl «rt? 

mrmi i wtwt^i 

?5'WlSR[ 5TO5 5rtw ♦tf? 5 #® i 

* Keith, Sanskrit Literature, p. 292 ; 
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*REfaf? *C* *3 CT #15!? ma 

wi “’fsrtcsrtest^^?”?^ m$ v§mt i 

Wt^ttl «<R1 C=r® 1 C^Vtf^tWFl I 

frotcajtcsfe^ca^ ii 


?%^V 5 3 ?t?f? *0 SOStfr? <l\ ff® 5 J? 

cmg ?t?i tf*f»n ( #wt ) am m ?t 

cm*i 5t?tfe*R i ??fw*f t% 

csft ®rgi *f*p«n ? csr? #*tt* 

afciwsff^tfci f m?!? sr?i i ’M3>'5s 

smfrre ?f«i?i <ufai ^f??tc§5i i 1 

eqt SPRJ1 TOS ?J | W*!l^t?- 

<5tre *mf'v ?fa?i 

Uim ^firatcs* i * ^tfwrtpra ft*f ?w 

f?^5 ft«T lilt =W1 ?f*F *F®J 5?, ^C? ^ 'Q 

?5f *J«flp. ?fa?1 ?«fa ¥f?t*TC C?pm ? t5t? «3t C?, 

w#? TOi? *r®t#r ? * ) 
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^ *n c 5 ^, ertflsratw 'q ®tsrfSr<8 
^f®?? f|*f 31 35T®tWs? twf^5f?f~*N^ ®t?fa <fff^ 
< 331*1 I ®l 3 fa 3 CT ««* 35 ? ^ 5 H 

=3®s #rat f3w*t 3?%ft§3 i 3?t®t?fc®3 
IC’I C3 3f ® ^?rl fPl ®tSl 3^313 

<Ft^«l 3tt I 3*tOT 3«R'S 35? 

3tc®i? ^ 3*$r« ^ ?tcwnt st®, 

<£|SST*R1 <43?. W*tf3t3 $% t5t3t 3tf^J mte 333 I 
Gltwn 3$31 ®t3C®3 < 2 tOT C’f'Q 0 ?%® nt'651 3t3 I 

fcs^rwofa ®3 s f*t i5 ?i 33 ft? 313 ^f33tci3 i 
®?1®C¥3 iw Jf 33 ft TOtora 3tw3ttt 3f*rai 
f^\ I 3<H Tfosltt ^5tC3? ^3*f1 3tES?J3 'SRg'f'® 

3f»rat 3<3l 3sf33tCf3 I ff3 ®ffirat«F<F 5pt%fS( « 1C33- 
3f« 3^3-31^? ® <*wfel =3®! 3tSFT 

31*131 *l{®f%® 3>f3ltCf3 I ®tf3*j C3t*t3 

^^R's cst^ 3t$f r, 3*t3 y e ’tf'Qj 3twj? «ra£% ^t® i 

C3#33 wtt3tW3^3 f*t%® 333-ffe3 <43?. fe?3 

iffSsH'ltl 3t0?3 3f^?l 3f«f® ?t3tCf I 

3?i®t3®, <43? 3E*tt33-f® «?3wii 

<2J^^ <2T^»ttds 3C3 33 C3 “35f” $t 3J3^® 

3^®, 435 ft <fim, swift ’NKi 3jm 35 ? 

33t3 33Gt <Fftfsc$j3 ^ 3tc® ^f*t*tt *$J3S 
Mt< <§ws ^rtt® i w 3 ^ 3 , c*rtwtfofr, t®,» 
3^, ^ 433 fa 3t5f3t^i stt®^ *faC 
35t®t3£® f3f%3? $t3T£5 1 ^TO*! C3C33 ®t<3- 
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“lC* fl3F!*2l <S(C*P Sl^ lC*tflCH tfafa *1*1 
CTtfesjt* >2t^fe ltd! 1C1 51 flSR^l vs 

seflfafes g^*$csi si *[#{< isr i 

feea^tOT i* ci iNit^ fi^fe ®rt® i^fiitfe, 
5 ®t5ti «ifi> <2Rt*i i 1%i lift ii 
•FsflffcS llfelfll-l^ ifes ^e^fesfl 
ltS5 &^*t «WTtC3'e ISjS^Jl'ft “ll'sS” ffl 1* 
5tC^» StCl 5fltC5 I 

itwscstTOi* fe?R*ra fafa vs c&fnfe 5«fcwtn 

aFt51ltW*ftS5 “l*t«l” Itll 5 OTWl ^Cll 51 I 
St ^ifell itlft C^tl S1C1 ^ 5lltCS St*1 l«fl 
ps5 1 £tt#n stfesj, faertcm ii stsici “is?” itcut 
lR5tl '« <2ffat5i CW1! Itl I ^®tlfl Rtflf® <2Rt*I- 
ijc^ m 5i ci, wf*wt*w. 'Q cw^tfr® f’tfesiil 
npfc’t “i*fa” ii it*t*ri st ^fen itcn aciti 
’TOR I * ^51-f-^t 5 pTl-<£fC c t\51 

f^fiitcn 0, n<>) ci itsrN -stfR ic*i its i 
S®^ «PK«!? lfS?3R?f .*R«ar < 2 fCWC*t w*i *w 
$$ 'Q fe*t 9Rf. *Rt!® SI ^#5. ^fel?K?*f 


5 'S(8(7tl^ fCS^E® 15t*f5 Goharwa 

Plates^ <2tf% 'BTtltl '*Tffl I && fofe® 
1<CTO flSfestl? WtltW “Wfl fejff ifetl 
1%*tfe3 I fe$ 1^‘tltW'S ?t*i fen 
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%t3«i ^f<TC® CP5>1 I 

+ «ift 1CT* CTtC«f ^STf^T »w fw»® 
&*tc* i ' : . ; 

, 3t*5Cfal fiws CT faagfl?!* 

f* 'Q ?3Tf5T ^finl 

ftStH I 4 fc?R C^5® 

faftStOR— “fWte l” TOTS stft® 

vot ffesr c«r “wfa” cvf=*f sto, *rai ^®g 

®W<^ <5tcs ®tefa «w*i *ttwi *rm i ' 

^5^ <3^ ?sf « ^pt»f ^ <m*rat 

f®$ J?f5{ jttfvjti Isift® ffers CT $ $f Srfp flit 
’jspf tfpt ^fe® ft® ®tfi #tc®r c*tt« f?f fisrtt fi sn i 
W fl ffsKTFet fit® fT5g “TOt®l” f%® C*H 
ut«fT ^itt® 4 f?rara ft*sn *faai ^] ftis s?i— fwfn 
CT vrf*W « $5* ?tl>1 fit® faf®W 5OTWtfafif*lfc 

33*if®<) ft®T, f®3R*ra M^t ®fef3 

«2if^ ! «wm fofaduFr c^f, ^®ft 

^®rt3 3lW$tW 'S gpB^pSRi W<rft 

ff^ral <2ffrfi %t f^l Biaev, Sausson 
Pur chas- «t^r cer*TO«f?r *tNtcs 'e ®u% 5§attFRf 
*fagp«r *raff® ^w|ea Bengala iffiffa 

feaw f$> f K i ivm frfta W? 


Bp. I?id., V. £57, of. Elliot^ iii. 2 95 (Afif) 
Majumdarj Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 61. 
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£f¥H 4 *ta*i taa arf®i, f*raa cgastfw, 

De Barros £t^f% ^ c»WawM Sat? m\ fafaat 

qm aft I 'ittd'i Gastaldi? afafiscs 

f^l Bengala? $OW OWI ata I ^sat? ’Ifiat-jW 
^ <£$ atca !W?f fm 
f^5t?g stta i lilt Ben gala smft? 5f°nt , #g® 

?f'Wjt f<F R®t*1tf^ qa*lf%-*ltf*F$ Wt«l Cif*t ? 

%C5£3 f%$ siatS aca as i 

faftca f*f®i hacafsjsaCT 

uw *afacOT-at«HF 3 Fr^fa®tafc falatatatas” qfm 
a<*» ^n aSatca i ks$H a^ata 

afipfta ^a o s wifstfa® fqq ^tfes i tatt ^ecaa 

a?n^tc*ti arats?J a^ial 

fafaia? atstcs i afesr apfta, a?? Sal aare 
anssstca aSatis i fta *rfaataras Hft* 

fsrfaatcsa ca, afaw*i %rtc® i 

atappwHfFS a*£iiwfr ata^ ales ^ tfaaral- 

siFta 5**tl, atsl, ^twt '-s afatwra 

^ aa i tilt afa 5 ® sa^R«i caa cwcaa 

^s*ttaa 's awtaora fcfai fasutat ®iSi?i aw an 

ca fasps^a 'q c^fac®ia ^aasiafs® a<sa 

aare aicat«M *t«tart *tar§ “as?” ai ato*i 
<21 Pm tl»i i “aNat^” at "spwsfe" 

5 JASB, 1873, £33. 

— 1 -- J 1 1 J - - ■ — ^ >>a.,:^z^il.i,:.:!.,.^ :.;... - / 1 ,: ::< .v:m Ji 
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tala aftf ® fot aat®ta® « fWK.ft®l <atP5 
®t*ta aww nhsal ata 1 “aafN” ® “awt^f 
^»a c*f*tt aw-aftf ® ataaf^ Rafs® 6caat*itf«PF 

^*tf®-*rffa® i tatewa c^teatfaw ^a’sra asaTO 
afa® 5RCTW fasta ®fao* uQt opt ca ^f®a at 
*ta**ta *r s wa> ta R^rta ®ai cata aa fa®fts wr 
afta at i 

f3ro ai fa^aorcaa Raaia-fafa aft® . **fe 
strata aa ca, %®orcaa faaw*p-fa®a aw fits 
at**t *r®F#ta eta aw »aw atwN a^^tca 
.^f® *a atti “at?* « “acW'Q w®g®i afi 
i acaPPt *t®Ffta ^ata cwtawpi “aw” *Rr 
aft< ajaafa auaatc^a i ®a®t«fc-atfaf* <5te=? aw 
»sia>®>s atsaa?, auaaw 'q laocs* ®ta srotta^f aft® 
faf^w aferal aR® aftrrc? i fts ai?i (ate) ® afa^ 
( acas ) »wit®3ta ‘wf® ftar i 3pf atta caattatcia 
ca '^as^Hfcaa at®rwfc*it ( 'wear ) ^^ata^T, 
jj^stta 's ^a'fetta fafa® stal m® atwral ca*t 
aft® abates i c®fa £t®§Hata faacaa ^ai caai 
ata i awnf® nt^atwaa *aa* ceft&i atata ^am 
caa-^f®^ at?, caW> acas « acw <sw^at atwj 
•*t*R a^faat ®tft fa«rcaa *ta "atas ^aa asfaal 
fvratfeaa i aa^Rtaaa-a^F ^aa e ttatf $?caa aw 
ta*R ate® ntca att i fas $a^ *tta s 
^aata ■mws at^j < 2 tf®t^® atfaai ^ttt faaia 
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III 




A ' 


I C53>t? ?I«f 

^tr.5 i 

spO '3l?l 

5?r.\» ^f%i « Wll fff’Mf’S® Kankjol 

( ) *rtre fcfs % i fesMt, 5|sfm 

we £twt*m mf'v jjt* i 
C5jfk#t^3 vs fwtfl tfswra ^ 5§<5fm atc®rs 

i c^tefaefir 3f©i af3iat 

*ffiptf«t« I *tt? SfSfa '« 

AStW '3FCT 3FW m *POT f*T« at*t®lta 5?! I 

&spf- TOtqtaw atwt«it* &*s »fon forog- 

<2tCSf*t *1%^ fa^5 ’FfVratGS^ 3'CH, f^l C*tel 'Q 
<H$|, ^r<?1 <2tff$ ^FWSfn CW*t 

atamm s$ce ftfS?* tsKw *g*\ afertai ^tn^i 

£^*<5 i 1 


t.. I 1 J 


*jfti ^ 'srfwfcsra ^st^pfWi 


i 

4.1 ' : -. ’.■■■ 

‘ .-M/.'V' 






} i®*# < J (iff £ '-M". p|fA',t\ ,.-: 



Additions and Corrections 

P. 17 , line 18 — After ‘Krivis’ add the name of the 
‘Srinjayas 3 who constituted one section of the 
Panehala people [the other four being named 
‘Mudgala,/ * Brihadishu, 3 ‘Yavinara, 3 and 
‘ Kyimilasva, in the Brahma Parana (XIII. 94- 
95). For the evidence of the Vedic texts on 
this point, see Political History of Ancient 
India x third edition^ 47], 

P. 62, margin — For ‘ Jambudvpia 3 read ‘ Jambu- 
dvipa.’ 

P. 71 , line 21 — For ‘Maru-parvata 3 read ‘Meru- 
parvata.’ 

P. 84, line 11 — For ‘chatuh-samsthana-samsthi- 
tam,’ the Brahma Parana reads ‘nava-saihs- 
thana-samsthitam’ (XXVII. 65). The former 
reading is to be preferred. 

P. 89, line 6 — The Vamana Parana twice 
(83.14 ; 90.42) mentions a Kas'eru-desa in 
connection with Mount Pariyatra. 

P. 99, line 8 — With the quadrangular mountains 
may be compared the Kesara-jparvatas ( Brahma 
Puraqa, XVIII. 62) : — “ Meroschaturdi^am ye 
tu proktah Kesara-parvatah.” But the names 
of the Kesara-parvatas are not entirely identical 
with those of the “ Quadrangular mountains ” 
of Alberuni. 

I 25 I If 
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P. Ill, line 9 — Dikshitar ( Studies in Tamil 
Literature and History, 13) distinguishes 
“ Daksina Madura ” from the modern city of 
Madura. 

P. 114 n 2 — For ‘26’ read ‘69.’ 

P. 136— 

(1) Vaidyuta. — According to N. Dey “it is the 
G-urla range on the south of Lake Manasa- 
Sarovara; the Saraju (Sarayu) is said to rise from 
this mountain” ( Brahmdnda P., Ch. LI). 

(2) Kuta-saila. — It may perhaps be connected 
with the Kutaka country which the Bhagavata 
Parana (V. 6. 9) associates with Konka(na) and 
Venkata in the Deccan. The Devi-Bhdgavata 
(VIII. 11) mentions Kutaka along with Rishabha, 
Kolia and Sahya, while the Garuda Parana 
(II. 7. 68) associates “ Kutal&chala ” with the 
Kaverl. 

(3) For ‘Kristasmara’ read ‘Kritasmara.’ 

(4) For ‘Kora’ read ‘Chakora’ (c/. Rapson 
Zndhra Goins, xxxv). 

(5) Anjana — N. Dey identifies it with the 
Suleiman Range on the authority of the Varaha 
Purina, ch. 80. But it is difficult to find any 
evidence in support of this statement. The 
Brahma Parana associates Anjana with the G-au- 
tami, i.e., the Godavari (Gautamya, dakshine tate,. 
girir Brahma-gireh parsve Anjana nama Narada, 
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Ch. 84). The Markandeya Parana (LVIII.il) 
places it in the east along with 

J ambvakhyo Manavachalah 
Surpa-Karno Vyaghramukhah 
Kharmakah Karvatasanah 

The Mahabhdrata apparently places a ‘ Karvata* 
in Bengal. 

(6) Suryadri and Kumudadri are placed in the 
Deccan. The former must, therefore, be carefully 
distinguished from the Himalayan peak called 
‘Saurya’ (p.103 ante). 

(7) Mangala-prastha . — The Devi-Bhdgavata 
(VIII. 11.8) mentions it along with Malaya and 
other mountains of Southern India. 

(8) Varidhara. — The Devi-Bhdgavata (VIII. 
11 . 9). associates it with the Vindhyas 

Varidharascha Vindhyaseha Suktiman Riksha- 
parvatah. 

(9) Drona. — N. Dey identifies it with the 
Doonagiri mountain in Kumaun and refers to the 
Devi Parana, Ch. 39. But verse 138 of that chapter 
connects Drona-parvata with Krauncha-Dvipa. 
The Devi-Bhdgavata (VIH.11.10), associates it 
with the Pariyatra and Chitrakuta. 
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p. 176, line 25.— For read 
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Kbatalika-Parvata, 134 

Kikata, 17, 18, 50, 54 

Kimpurusha-varsha, 72f, 79 94, 96 

Kinnara-khanda, 73, 96 

Kiratas, 88f 

Kishkindhya, 132 

Knots of Meru, 105 

Koa, 102 

Koch Bibar, 192 

Koel, 118 

Kolahala, 134 

Kollagiri, 132 

Kolvagiri, 132 

Korkai, 111 

Kosala (Oudb), 16f, 55 

Kota$avi, 156, 158 

Kramu, 69 

Krauncba-dvipa, 67, 95 
Krauncha-parvata, 103, 136 
Kyipa* 113, 116 
Krisbpa-giri, 132 
Krisbpa vena, 112 
Krita-mala,. Ill 
Krivi, 17 

Krumu, 51, 69, 119 
Ksbipri, 118 
Kubha, 16, 50, 69, 117 
Kula-parvatas, 89, 97, 104f, 118 
Kuinari-Bvipa, 86, 87, 92,, 104, 119 

Kbanda, 128 

Kumari (river) , 113, 115 
Kundina, 5 
Kuntis, 54 


Kupa, 117f 
Kuru, 16f, 52, 55 
Kurukshetra, 33 
Kusa-dvipa, 67f, 99 
Ensasthala, 149 
Kuta-&aila, 136, 194 

: ' L ■ 

Lakshmapavati, 191 
Langkie-lo, 142 
Langulini, 107 
Lanka, 88f 

Laubitya, Lohitya, 107, 116, 185, 
192 

Lokaloka-8aila , 70» 

M 

Madhya-deda, 18, 52, 55f 88f, 112 
Madhyama-dis, 55 
Madhyamika, 42 
Madra, 32, 56 
Magadba, 16f, 54, 55, 58 
Maha Meru, 103, see also Meru and 
Sumeru 

Mabanadi, ll4f, 134 
Mabavrishas, 54 
Mabendra, 86f, 97, 104f 
Mabi, 129 

Mabindra Malei, 107, see also 
Mabendra 

Mabisbmati, 106, 123, 125, 128 
Mabodaya, 149 
Maiandros, 86, 89, 104 
Mainaga, see Mainaka 
Mainaka, 103, 136 
Maisolos, 112 
Majjbima-de&a, 57 
Malaya, 86, 89f, 97, 104, 105, 108, 
109f, 131 

Malyavad-varsba, 73 
Maly a vat (in Kishkindhya), 132f 
Malyavat (Quadrangular mountain), 
99 

MandagS, 113, 117 
Mandakini, 133 
Mandara (subjacent bill), 95 
Mandara, 135 
Manda-vabini, 113, 117 
Mangala, 70 

Mangala-prastba, 136, 195 
Manjira, 112 
M&nor-avasarpana, 103 
Maxud-vridha, 16, 51 
Maryada-parvatas, 97 
Mathura, 17 
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PSripatra, see Pariyatra (moun- 
tain) 

Paripatra (No. 2), G7f 
Parivata, 121, see Paripatra 
Pariyfifcra mountain, 57, 86f, 90, 
108, 119, 126f 

Pariyatra (country), 129, 154 
Parpasa, 121, 129, 181 
ParJu, 47 
Parusbni, 51 

Payosbni, 118, 120f» 120, 181 
Pebeva (Pritfaudaka), 148 
Phyilifcai, 119 
Pith!, 163 

Plaksba-dvipa, 67, 69, 70 
Podigei, 110 
Pohlu-ka, 100 
Pob-nan (kuo), 83 
Po-la-sse, 142 
Pracbi, 55 
Pragjyotisba, 59 
Prasravana, 138 
Praticbi, 55, 56 
Pravara-giri, 134 
Pulinda, 56, 178 
Pundra, 56, 58, 59, 185, 187 
Pnndra-vardbana bhukti, 187 
Purnea, 192 
Purus, 51 
Purusba-pura, 172 
Purva-dvipa, 73 
Purva-videha, 71, 73 
Pushkara-dvlpa, 66!, 70 
Pusbkaravati, 102 
Pusbpa-giri, ISO 


Matsya, 52 
Medini-pura, 192 
Mehatnu, 51 
Mekala, 134 
Meru, 64, 71, 75, 94 f 
Milikha land, 41 
Mithila, 167 
ModSgiri, 185, 187 
Mo-lo-kuta, 111 
Mujavat, 54, 103 
Mulaka, 58 
Mutibas, 56 


Naga-dvipa, 85, 86, 90 
Nam ados, see Narmada 
Nanagouna, 124, 128 
Narmada, 113, 120f, 124, 128, 131 
134 

Naimadanupa, 125 
Nava-bheda, 85, 91, also see Nava- 
kbanda 

Nava-khanda, 85, 91, 114 
Nicbyas, 56 
Nidravala, 156 
Nila-parvata, 95 
Nila-varsha, 72, 99 
Nirvindhya, 121, 125, 128 
Nisbadas, 106, 129 
Nisbadha (janapada), 5, 56 
Nisbadba-Parvata, 95, 99! 
Nisbadba-Parvata (No. 2), 97 
Nisbadha-Varsba, 73 


Odra, 178 
Opbir, 43 

Oroudian Mountain, 104, 112, 131 
Oundion, 104, 121, 124,127 
Ouxenton, 104, 121, 123! 


Quadrangular Mountains, 99 (ef. 
K esara-Pama tdh ) 


ESpa, Radba, 59,157, 191 
Raivataka, 41, 133, 147 
Rajputana Sea, 53 
Ral, 191 

Ramyaka, 72, 94 
Ratnagiri, 185 
Reva, 122f 

Riksba, 86, 90, 97, 104, 106, 120! 
Rishabha, 130 
Rishigiri, 135 

Rishikulya, 107, 113, 115, 117 
I&ishyamuka, 132 
Rom aka, 57, 178 
Rudhira, 98 


Pablava, 75 
Pakthas, 51 
Palasini, 113, 116f, 147 
Pampa, 60 

Paficbala, 16f. 52, 55, 193 

Paficbavati, 58 

Pandava (bill), 135 

Papdya, 62, 106, 108, 110, 131 

Papis, 47 

Parasika, 179 

Parijata, 154 
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Eusamas, 52 
Eushas, 76 

$ 

SadanirS, 54 

Sahya, 86, 90, 97, 104, 106* 106f, 
U2f, 131 

gaka, 68, 75, 82, 178 
gakadvipa* 68f, 67f, 99 
gakala-dvipa, 68 
Sakasth&na, 68 
gakti Hills, 120 
gakuli, 115 
Sal, 118 
g&latura, 24 
galmali-dvipa, 67 
Samatata* 188, 19 J 
Sarmidra, 53, 67* 77, 85* 96 
gabkha, 118f 
Sapta-dvipa, 67 
Sapta-dvipa Vasumati, 65 
Sapta-Godavari, 108 
Sapta-gr&ma, 191 
Sapta-Khanda, 92f 
Sapta-Kulaparvata, 97, 104f 
Sapta-Sindhavas, 50 , 61, 8L 
Sarasvati, 47, 50, 52, 57, 101 
Sarayu, 15, 17, 18, 51f 
Sardonyx, 104 
garyanavant, 52 
Satpura, 126 
Satvats, 56 
Satyaputra, 42 
Saumya, 85, 86, 88, 90 
Saurya, 103 
Sauvira, 57, 178f 
gavaras, 56 
Semantbinos, 104 
Shape of India, 84 
Shentu, 82 
gibis, 42 
Sifang, 83 
gig r us, 54 

Simhala, 78, 86, 88, 90 
Simyus, 54 

Sindbu (Country), 57, 178f 

Slndhn (Indus), 51 

Sindbu (in Central India), 129 

gipra, 129 

gi§h$a-de£a, 57 

Sita* 75, 76 

givas, 51 

gona, 17, 134 

gouachala, 130 

Souastos, 103, see also Savastu 
gri-batta, 192 


grikhandadri, 110 
Sringavad-Varsha, 72 
Sringavat, Sringi, 95, 98 
Srinjayas, 18f, 52 
gri-Parvata , 130 
Suba Vangala, 192 
Suehakshu, 71 
Sudama, 113 
Sudar^ana-dvipa, 70 
Suhma, 58, 59, 185f 
gukbimat, 86, 89, 97, 104,106, 1131 
guktimati, 114f, 134 
gukti-matl, town, 125 
Sulaiman Mountains, 102, 117 
Sumeru, 65 
guni, 118 
Supar^va, 95 
Supratishthabara, 155 
Surama, 192 
gurasena, 16f, 38 
Surasbtra, 57, 147f 
gurparaka, 58 
guryadri, 136 
Sushoma, 16, 51 
gutudri, 51 
Suvarpa-grama, 191 
Suvama-rekha (river in Surasbtra), 
147 

Suvar^a-rekba (river in Orissa), 
124 

Suvarna-sikata, 147 
Suvastu, 16, 51, 119 
gveta-dvipa, 72, 95 
gveta-giri, 95 
gveta-Varsha, 72, 95 

T 

Taksharila, Taxila, 20, 22, 187 
Tamalika, 186 
Tambapamni, 89 
Tamra-dvipa, 86 

Tamra-lipta, Tamralipti, 59, 185f 
Tamra-parui (Island), 89 
Tamra-parni (river), 60, 111 
Tamra-varna, 85, 89, 90, 114 see 
also Tararaparni 
Tapi, 121, 124, 126 
Taprobane, 89 
Taxila, see Taksha&Ia 
Tbuna, 57 
Tibbat, 166 
Tienchu, 82 
Tirhut, 191 
Tosali, 105 
Toundis, 123 

Tri-kakubh, Tri-kakud, 103 
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Tri*kuta, 132 
Trilinga, 105 
Tunga-bhadra, 112 
Turushka, 87, 188 
Turvasas, 18 
Tusbaras, 75 

U 

Udaya-giri, 135 
Udi c M, 55, 56 
TJdichya, 37, 93 
TJjjayini, 125 
Craga-pura, 187 
Urasa, 187 
Urjjayanta, 133 
XJrj jay anti, 50 
U^inara, 52, 55, 57 
TJtkala, 186 

XJttara-Kuru, 48, 56, 64, 71f, 76f, 
94f, 97f. 

Uttara-Madra, 56 
TJttara-Pafichala, 18 
TJttarapatba, 187 

¥ 

Vaibbara, 135', 

Vaibbraja, 135 

Vaidarbbas, 56, see also Vidarbba 
V aidurya, 113, 118f, 131 
Vaidyuta, 136, 194 
Vaihara, 135 
Vaitarani, 124 

Vaksbu, Vamkshu, Vankshu, Ckak- 
sbu, Sucbaksbu, etc., 64, 75,100 
Vam^a-dbara, 107 
Vanavasi, 133, 178 
Vanga, 56, 58, 59, 185f 
Vangala, 188 
Vangal-bbum, 189 
Vanjula, 112 
Vankshu, see Vaksbu 
Var aka- mandal&, 42 
Varanavati, 54 
Varendri, Varendra, 191 
Varidbara, 136, 195 


Varsba-parvatas, 95 f 
Varsbas, 66 

Varuna-dvipa, 85, 86, 90 
Vasas, 55 
Vastrapatha, 147 
Vatasvana, 135 
Venkata-giri, 130 
Vetravati* 129 
Vidarbba, 5, 6, 38, 57 
Videgba, 54, 55 
Videba (N- BMr), 15f 
Videfaa (Sub-Con tinenfc), 88, 71, 
see also Piirva Videba 
Vidisa, 125 
Vijaya-pura, 159, 165 
Vijba, 121, see Vindbya 
Vikrama-pura-bhaga, 188 
Vindhya, 86, 90, 97, 104, 106, 120f 
Vindhya-dakshina-pada, 128 
Vindbyas (two), 128 
Vipap&, 69 

Vipas, Vipasa, 16, 51 
Vipula (subjacent bill), 95 
Vipula, 135 

Visbkambba-parvat as , 95 
Visb^upada (Pond), 100 
Vltabavya, 54 
Vitasta, 51 
Vrisbabba, 135 

W 

Western Ghats, 111, 112 
Wu-tien, 83 

Y 

Yadus, 17f, 26 
Yaj-nagar, 191 
Yaksbns, 18, 54 
Yamuna, 52, 125 
Yava-dvipa (Jaya), 84, 78 
Yavana, 57, 60, 86f, 1781 
Yavana-pura, 89 
Yavyavati, 47 
Yintu, 82 
Yonas, 140 
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a 

Abhimanyu, 8, 33 
A blur Inscription, 191 
Agasfcja, 110 

Ahar Stone Inscription, 149f 
Alias, 47 
Ananta, 151 

Ananta-Varman Maukhari, 127 
Ahgirasa, Ayasya, 5, 8f 
Antialkidas, 20 
Arjuna, 26, 171 , 179 
Arshijishena, 7 
Artatama, 49 
Asoka, 42, 87, 139£ 

A6oka-challa, 164 
Asuri, 9 

Asvapafci Kekaya, 32f 
Afci£&, 139 

Atri’s hermitage, 125 
Aulana, 7 
Avani-varman, 149 
Ayasya, see Angirasa 

. B 

Bala-varman, 149 
Balhika, 19 
Ballala-Sena, 157,159? 

Barah Inscription of Bhoja, I48f 

Besnagar Inscription, 20f 

Bhagabhadra, 20 

Bhagadatta, 59 

Bhagavafca, 20 

Bharata, 78, 79 

Bharatas (seven), 80 

Bhima (Kaivarta), 157 

Bhima (Paptdava), 116, 119, 176, 181 

Bhima (Vaidarbba), 5, 16 

Bhimasena (Parikshita), 33 

Bhishma, 173 

Bhoja (of Kanauj), 147f 

Bhoja II, 149 

Bhnjyn Lahyayani, 32 

Bijjala (Kalachurya), 189, 191 

Biridashwa, 49 

Bodhi-dharma, 139 

Boghaz Eoi Inscription, 49 

Buddha Sakyamuni, 139, 143f, 171 

Buddha. Sena, 163f 


C . 

Chandra dynasty, 189f 
Chicacoie grants, 105 
Chitraratha, 15, 18 
Chyavana, 30 
Cyril, 143 

D 

Dakash, 49 
Daksha, 50 
Damayauti, 2 8 
Dam in Brahmanas, 69 
Darius, 43, 61, 81 
Da^aratha, 108 
Daulatabad plates, 154 
Demetrios, 178f 
DeoparS Inscription, lA5f 
Devapala (of Bengal) , 157 
Devapala (Pratihara), 152, 

Devapi, 7 
Devarata, 10, 14 
Dharapi-Varaha, 150. 
Dharmaditya, 42 
Dharmapala. 150 
Dhaumya, 27 
Dbiika, 149 
Dhoyi, 159 
Dhundumara, 28, 33 
Bilipa, 28, 33 
Dinara, 178 
Divvoka, 157 ' 

Dushtaritu, 19 

G 

Gautamiputra Satakarni, 106, 110, 
112f, 115, 121, 129 
Ghatotkacha , 176, 181f 
Gokarpa-Svami, 107 
Gopa Chandra, 42 
Gotama Rahugana, 15 
Govinda-chandra, 189 
Govinda (Rashtrakuta King), 154 
Govinda-pala, i66 
Gunakhya Sankhayana, lOf . 
Gupta, 178 

Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty, 149 
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Haddala plates, 150 
Hanumat, 110 
Hari&jhandra, 11 
Hathigumpha Inscription, 65 
Heliodoros, 20, 22 

I 

Indra-v&rm&n, 105, 107 
Ishta6va, 47 

J 

Janaka, 32, 34, 174 
Janamejaya, 9f, 22f, 27f 
Janibigha Inscription, 163f 
Jaya-Sena, I63f 
Jivadaman, 153 

JunSgadh Bock Inscription, 116, 
147 

Jyamagha, 124 

K 

Kadpbises II, 63 
Kahola Kanshitaki, 11 
Baikal , 30 
Kaivartas, 157 
Kalasa, 151, 153 
Kamsa, 26 
Kanishka, 69, 172 
Kapila, 27 

Kapya Patafichala, 32 
Karna, 7, 27, 181 
Karnataka dynasty, 156f 
Kassite princes, 49 
Ka4yapa Matanga, 139 
Kaundinya Vidarbhi, 5, 9, 16 
Kanrayana, 17 
Kavasheya, 8f, 2? 

Kavashi, 27 

KeBava-Sena, 162f, 166 
Kharavela, 65 
Kboh Inscription, 176 
Krishna, 20, 26, 28 
Krishna 1, 154 
Kritavarman, 27 
Kumara-jiva, 139 
Kumara-pala, 158 
Kumbba-kama, 30 
Knrma-chakra, 91 
Knrnfiravana, 17 
Kushans, 99, 172 
Kniika, 13 
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L 

Lakshmana, 30 
Lakshina pa- Sena, 110, 1591 
Laksbmana-Sena Era, 169f 
Lost Up&khy&nas, 181 


M 

Madhnchchhandas, 13 
Madri, 173 
Maga dvijas, 63, 68 
Magissn, 140 
Maharakkhita, 140 
Mabendra (Maurya), 139 
Mabendra*pala 1, 1501 
Mabendra-pala II, 152 
Mahipala (Pratihar&K 150 
Mahipala I (of Bengal), 156 
Mahipala II, 157 
Malini, 30 
MamatS, 173 
Man!, 142f 
Manichaeans, 142f 
Marnfctash, 49 
Muchuknnda, 125 


N 

Nada Naishadha, 5, 28 

Nagabhata II, 149f 

Nahnsha, 28, 33 

Naksh-i-Rnstam Inscription, 81 

Nam! Sapya, 16 

Nanya, 156f 

Nara, 26 

Nar&da, 5, 11 

Narayana, 26 

Nayapal»,156 

P 

Padma-sambhava, 139 
Papdu, Papdus, 22, 27, 33f, 173 
Para£ara, 11, 13, 173, 176 
Parikshit, 8, 9, 11, 15, 27f 
Par4va (Jina), 6 
Parvata (Sage), 5, 11 
Pathakas, 24 
Persepolis Inscription* 81 
Podiya-Verpan, 106, 111 
Poona plates, 155 
Prabhavati-Q-opta , 155 
Pravira, 119 
Pushpotkata, 30 
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R 

^ Ragh&va, 156 
Ragbn # 106, 118 
Saja-malla, 154 
Bajendra-Choia, 156 
Baka, 30 

Bama (Bbargava, Jamadagnya,) 
106, 173 

■Rama (son of Dasaratba), 25, 28, 
108, 171 

Rama-pala, 157f 
Bavaria, 30 
Rudoka, 157 

S 

Sagara, 28, 33 
Sahadeva, 5 , 16 
Sahasanka, 158 
Baibya, 28, 33 
Samacbara-deva, 42 
Sampafci, 110 
^amtanu, 7f 
Samudra Gupta, 42, 107 
Sapijilya, 8f 

Sangharamas in Iran, 142 
gafik&ra-ga^a 154 
Banta-rak*Mta, 139 
Sarva-natha, 176 
Satyavat, 28 
Banri (Krishna), 174 
S&vitri, 28 
Scythianus, 143 
Senas of Bengal, 159 
Senas of Pithi, 163f 
Shahu Cbbatrapati, 96 
Shimalia, 49, 101 
Shuwardata, 49 
Siladitya YU, 112 
Sk&ndhavara, 149 
Somaka, 5, 16 
Sri-Chandra, 190 
Suddbodana, 172 
Sugrlva, 110 
Sunah-aepa, lOf 
Sura-pala, 157 
8urpa-pakha, 30 
Sutfcarna, 49 

T 

Te Pel- Amaru a Letters, 49 
Terebinthus, 143 
Tirindira, 47 

Tirumalai Rock Inscription, 156, 
188 


Trailokya- Chandra, 190 
Tugbluq Shah, 191 
Tura, see Kavasheya 
Turvasa, 47 
Tusratta, 49 

U 

Ugrayudba, 174 
Utatbya, 173 


Y 

Yachakas, 24 
Vabuka-db&vala, 150 
Vaidya-deva, 158 
Vai^ampayana, 22f, 34 
YaiSya king, 129 
Vakatakas, 155 
Yalmiki, 25, 29f, 175 
Vardbana, 156f 
Vasishtha, 13 
Vasudeva, 20, 26f, 171, 181 
Vasudeva I, 63 
Vafcsya, 8f 
Yibhisbapa, 30, 89 
Vidarbhi Kau$dinya, 5, 9, 16, see 
also Kaupdinya 
Vigraba-pSla, 152 
Yigraba-pala III, 157 
Vijaya-raja of Nidravala, 156f 
Vijaya-Sena, 165f 
Vikramanka, 158 
Vinayaka-pala, 149, 151 
Vindhyag&kti, 119 
Yxra, 156f 

Vira-guna of Kotatavi, 156 
Vishak-sena, IX 
Vishnu- vardbana, 126# 129 
Vi£vamitra ; 10, 13, 14 
Visva-rupa-Sena , 162f,166 
Vyasa Para^arya (Krisbpa Dvai* 
payana), 18, 175f 


Y 

Yadu, 47 
Yajfia-valkya, 32 
Yacnalarjuna, 26, 27 
Yasbdata, Yazdata, 49 
Ya^o-dharman, 107, 126, 129 

Z 


Zaratbustra, 140 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

(OPINIONS AND RE¥XEHS) 

I. Political History ol Ancient India 

Prom the Accession of Parikshit to the Extinction of the 
Gupta Dynasty 

First Edition 9 1923 . 

Royal 8vo, 350 pp. Price Rs. 4. 

Published by the Calcutta University . 

Dr. L, D. Barnett, London. — “ The author treats his 
materials with a certain degree of originality, but at the 
same time he preserves throughout a well-balanced 
judgment and never sacrifices critical caution to the 

passion for novel theories This interesting book 

shews judgment, ingenuity, and learning. And not the 
least of the author's merits is that he can write plain 
English (the Calcutta Review , Feb., 1924). 

Professor Hultzsoh, Halle, Germany.—' “ Your valu- 
able work. .....is the outcome of extensive researches and 

throws much light on the darkest and most debated periods 
of Indian history. You have succeeded in building up an 
intelligible account from the stray and imperfect materials 
which are available to the historian of those times/* 

Professor Jolly, Wurzburg, Germany. — “ Many 

thanks for your splendid volume... What an enormous 

mass of evidence has been collected and discussed in this 
work, an important feature of which is the quotation of 
the original texts along with their translation which makes 
it easy to control the conclusions arrived at. The ancient 
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geography* not less than the ancient history of India, has 
been greatly furthered by your researches and much new 
light has been thrown on some of the most vexed pro- 
blems of Indian Archaeology and Chronology. The 
indices are very copious and the study of your work Is 
greatly facilitated by them/’ 

Professor Pelliot, Paris. — c< Le nom de 1 ’auteur est 
garant du serieux du travail/ ' 

Professor Jarl Charpentier, Upsala, Sweden.— 

■ * Professor Ray Chaudhuri belongs to a set of young 
Hindu scholars who, combining the traditional education 
of a Pandit with a thorough training in English, German 
or French Universities, have lately been carrying on deep 
and fruitful researches in the various domains of Indian 

lore Even the student, who on essential points does 

differ widely from the opinions expressed by Professor Ray 
Chaudhuri, must willingly recognize his high merits as a 
scholar/’ 

Professor A. Schepotxeff, Ufa, Russia.— “ For our 
study of the history of the Ancient Age your Political 
History of Ancient India is of very great importance ” 
(trans. from original). 

Second edition , 1927. 

Royal 8vo ? pp. xix, 416. 

C. E. A. W. Oldham (JRAS, 1928, pp. 689-692).— 
This is a revised and considerably enlarged edition of 
Professor Ray Chaudhuri ’s work, first published in 1923. 
Part I deals with the period from Pariksit to Bimbisara. 
The author seeks to show, as he tells us in his preface, 

“ that chronological relation of the national transactions 
before 600 B.C. is not impossible/’ He has laid under 
contribution the usual authorities — the Vedic, Puranie, 
Buddhist, and Jaina ..texts— though he does not appear 
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to place much reliance upon the last named (cf. pp. 6 
and 72). A vast mass of records has been collated, and 
the evidence marshalled in a very concise and able, and 
in some respects original, manner* The apposite quota- 
tions from the original texts are useful. Professor Bay 
Ghaudhuri regards Pariksit I and Pariksit II, as they are 
named by the late Mr. Pargiter in his Ancient Indian 
Historical Tradition , as being probably one and the same 
king, and as identifiable with the Vedic Pariksit. By 
14 the great Janaka ” he refers to the Janaka of the later 
Vedic texts, whose court is said to have been thronged 
with Brahmanas, and not to the traditional first king J anaka, 
the eponymous founder of the Janakavamsa, or to Janaka 
Siradhvaja, the reputed father of Sit a. Synchronizing 
Gunakhya Sankhayana with Asvalay ana and the Buddha, 
he inclines, it seems, to place Pariksit in the ninth, and 
the “ great Janaka ” in the seventh century B.C. though 
he wisely avoids coming to any positive conclusion as to 
these debatable dates, and points out that if the evidence 
of the Puranas were accepted we would have to place 
them some five centuries earlier. If it could be establish- 
ed that Pariksit came into power at the beginning of the 
ninth century, or the end of the tenth, this would help 
to corroborate the approximate chronology suggested by 
Mr. Pargiter, having regard also to the synchronism 
between Senapati Barhadratha and Adhisimakrsna. But 
until more convincing evidence is discovered, most 
scholars will probably agree in the verdict of Vincent 
Smith, that nothing approaching exact chronology is yet 
available for periods anterior to about 650 B.C. 

Much of the matter in Part II will perhaps be familiar 
to students of Indian history ; but it has been arranged 
in a fresh and scholarly manner, while several important 
suggestions have been made on different questions. One 
or two of these may b© cited as examples. On pp. 72-3 
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reasons are set forth for accepting the Ceylon tradition 
that Sisunaga was later than Bimbisara. The view 
recorded by Mahamahopadbyaya H. P. Bast ri that the 
ultimate dismemberment of the Mauryan empire was due 
to a reaction promoted by the Brahmanas, is vigorously 
controverted. Whatever other causes may have operated 
and Professor Ray Chaudhuri undoubtedly lays his finger 
on more than one such, Brahmanicai influences cannot 
be ignored. The arguments used for bolding that Deme- 
trius, 1 rather than Menander, was the Yavana invader 
of the Madhyadesa in the time of Pushy amitra, and that 
Simuka, the founder of the Satavahana dynasty, must 
be placed in the first century B.C., deserve careful 
consideration. 

Since Hoernle made his well-known suggestion as to the 
identity of Devagupta, mentioned in two inscriptions of 
Harsavardhana, several writers have attempted to frame 
the history of the later Guptas of Eastern Malava and 
Bihar and the Maukharis of Kanauj. The period presents 
many difficulties, which are not likely to be solved until 
some further evidence reveals itself. Having regard to the 
conditions of the times and the bitter enmity of the Mau- 
kharis, who were then very powerful, it seems unlikely 
that the Susthitavarman mentioned in the Aphsand 
inscription of Adityasena as having been defeated by 
Mahasenagupta of E. Malava, could have been the king of 
Kamarupa, as the author states. Fleet's suggestion that 
he was the Maukhari king of that name , 2 whom we know 
to have been contemporaneous with Mahasenagupta, seems 
more probable. 

Not the least valuable part of the contents of this 
volume are the numerous comments on the geographical 

1 For the latest reading of the H athignmpha inscription reference 
to the Yavana king, see JBORS, XIII, 228. 

2 No Maukhari king of that name is known [H.C.R.C. ]. 
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information supplied in the records quoted ; and it is a 
matter of regret that of the five maps entered in the table 
of contents (p. xvi), only one, viz., that of “ Bharatavar- 
sha , J appears in the volume before us. As regards this 
map we are not told what specific period, if a$y, it refers 
to. In any case, the positions assigned to the Nisadas, S. 
Kosala, Kamboja, and the Biksa mountains seem to call 
for some explanation. On the other hand, the geographic 
cal information given in the text is extensive, and often 
suggestive, and it indicates that much attention has been 
devoted to this important auxiliary to ancient Indian his- 
torical research. The indexes, both bibliographical and 
general, have been very well prepared. 

Professor ‘A. Berriedale Keith, Edinburgh.*—! have 
to express my appreciation of the courtesy of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta in forwarding to me at the request of 
the author a copy of Dr. H, C. Bay Chaudhuri’s Political 
History of Ancient India, which I observe, has reached 
a second edition. 

I have now read through the work and find it to con- 
tain much that is valuable. The author has arrived at 
clearly cut opinions on many of the chief difficulties in the 
history of early India ; he has formulated them effective- 
ly, and as a result, even when they do not commend them- 
selves as final solutions, they will serve to promote the 
discussion and to facilitate further fruitful research. He 
observes a due sense of proportion and is well read in the 
literature. The work accordingly may justly be deemed a 
most valuable contribution to the subject-matter of which 
it treats. 

Professor Wilh Geiger, Munchen-Neubiberg, 
Germany, — Tell my best thanks, please, to Mr. H. C. Bay 
Ghaudhuri for kindly presenting me with his splendid work 
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on Political History of Ancient India from the time of 
Pkriksitdown to the extinction of the Gupta dynasty, and 
excuse -my delay in writing you. But I was absent' from 
home, and it -is only a short time ago that I returned from 
our hills where- 1 have spent some holiday weeks. I highly 
appreciate Mr. Bay ChaudhurPs work as a most happy 
combination of sound scientific method and enormous 
knowledge of both Brahmanieal and non-Brahmanical lite- 
rature. The work is written in lucid style inspite of its 
intricate subject and affords a mass of valuable evidence, 
throwing much light on the whole period of Indian History 
dealt with in it. I see with special pleasure and satisfac- 
tion that we now are enabled by the author's penetrating 
researches to start in Indian chronology from the 9th ins- 
tead of the 6th or 5th century B.C. 

K. P. Jayaswal, Patna. — I am very thankful to you 
for your valuable boob. I am glad that you devote your 
attention to Hindu geography as well. 

Professor Jackson, Columbia University, New York. 
— I can see the scholarly research which you have put into 
the volume, and am glad to have such a work for future 
reference in my historical studies. 

Professor Louis de la Valley Poussin, Brussels, 
Belgium. — I believe that the book is well designed and 
has the twofold merit of collecting a vast amount (and 
in some chapters, an exhaustive one) of references, and of 
giving a clear and reasonable expose of the main line of 
this history. I agree with the author on several contro- 
verted points of chronology. 

Mrs. C. A. F. Beys Davids (BSOSL, Voh IV, 
pp. 857 ff). — Dr. Chaudhuri has. made debtors of us alia 
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II. Political History of India 

From the Accession of Parikshit to the Coronation of 
Bimblsara. 

Reprint from the Journal of the Department of Letters, 
VoL IX, Boy a! 8vo, 96 pp. : — 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins. — *■* It is a fine 
augury for Indian scholarship when native scholars of the 
first rank take seriously in hand the great problem of 
untangling the web of Indian history. To this work your 
book is a valuable contribution.” 

Professor H. Jacobi, Bonn. — “ Very suggestive and 
contains some important details.’ * 

Professor F. Otto Schrader. — “I have read the book 
with increasing interest and do not hesitate to say that it 
contains a great many details which will be found useful 
by later historians. The portion I enjoyed most is that 
on the sixteen Mahajanapadas.” 

Professor A. Berriedale Keith. — “ Full of useful 
information.” 

Professor L. D. Barnett, British Museum. — “ Pre- 
sents the facts very well. It will be very useful to 
students.” 

Professor E. J. Rapson, Cambridge. — “ I write to 
thank you for your kindness in sending me copies of your 
interesting papers.” 

S. M. Edwardes (Indian Antiquary, January, 1924). — 
One cannot wholly reject as imaginary the traditional 
figures mentioned in ancient history, particularly when 
their existence, circumstances and achievements are so 
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carefully co-ordinated and illustrated by quotation as they 
are is this modest, but withal interesting, volume. 

W. Charles de Silva, Colombo — ‘I have the greatest 
pleasure to express my high appreciation of your very 
valuable and learned article.” 

III. The Early History of the Yaishnava Sect 

Demy 8vo, 146 pp. Price Rs. 2-13 
Published by th&^nlciitta University . 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, 
America. — “ Your book has given me great satisfac- 
tion ,..J am particularly pleased to see an incisive 

study of this kind in the realm of religious history 

Believe me, in the hope of further contributions of this 
character from your able pen......” 

Professor A. Berriedale Keith, Edinburgh Univer- 
sity.- — 4 4 While I do not concur in your view as to the ori- 
ginal character of Krsna, I recognise the care with which 
you have investigated the issue, and value highly the 
elaborate collation of the evidence which your work con- 
tains, and which will render it of much service to all stu- 
dents of this, doubtless insoluble, problem. The stress 
laid on the epigraphic evidence and the full use made of it 
is of special value, while in many details your opinions are 
of interest and value, as in the case of the date of 
Panini ...” 

Sir George Grierson. — Very interesting and inform* 
ing The book is full of matter which is of great im- 

portance for the history of religion in India and will form 
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a valued addition to my collection of books on the sub- 
ject ” 

P* E. Pargiter, Oxford. — ££ I agree with you in dis- 
carding various theories, but I don’t think that Krsna 
Devakiputra is the famous Krsna, and it seems to me 
your exposition can stand just as well without the identi- 
fication as with it. Your book will help to elucidate the 
whole matter, but are you sure that the cult does not owe 
something to Christianity? ” 

Professor P. Otto Schrader, Kiel, Germany.— r' <l I 
perfectly agree with your opinion that the Chandogya pass- 
age on Krsna Devakiputra and his teaching is to be con- 
sidered as the first historical record of Bhagavatism. There 
were, of course, many Krsnas, but to conjecture that more 
than one was also a Devakiputra, is to my mind an un- 
scientific boldness which is the less justifiable as the teach- 
ings mentioned in that passage, as you show, perfectly 
agree with those, e ,gr„ of the Bhagavad-gita and the Rk 
quoted with the famous cfff i 

Professor Garbe, Tubingen, Germany. — £< I have read 
your book with the greatest interest and perfectly agree 
with you in the main points, as to the personality of Krsna 
and the development of Bhagavatism. ...... ..You have 

brought together much important material and elucidated 
the dark early history of Bhagavatism as far as possible.” 

The Times Literary Supplement, May 12, 1921. — 
“ The lectures of Mr. Hemchandra Ray Chaudhuri on the 
early history of the Vaishnava Sect read almost as would 
a Bampton lecture on the ” Historical Christ ” to a Chris- 
tian audience. They are an attempt to disentangle the 
authentic figure of Krishna from the mass of Puranic 
legend and gross tradition, from the wild conjectures and 
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mistaken, if reasoned, theories which surround his name. 
The worship of Krishna is not a superstitious idolatry ; it} is 
the expression of the Bhakti, the devotional faith of an 
intellectual people, and many missionaries, ill-equipped for 
dealing with a dimly understood creed would do well to 
study this little volume 

Journal Asiatique, January-March, 1923, Paris. — 
“Dans le domaine historique, signalons un travail plein de 
merite de M. Hemchandra Eay Chaudhuri : Materials for 
the study of the Early History of the Vaishnava Sect.” 
(Dr, Jules Bloch of Paris.) 

Dr. Jules Bloch, Paris. — “ My Guru, Sylvain L4vi, 
who has come back from his travels, told me also of his 
esteem for that book.” 

Journal of the .Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain. — '‘The scope of this small hook is rightly express- 
ed in its title. The author who is Lecturer in History in 
the Calcutta University, has collected and discussed state- 
ments, references, and allusions from the early literature 
to throw light on the position and life of Krsna and the 
growth of Bhagavatism. He deals with the various theo- 
ries that have been put forward, and with good reasons 
discredits the views that Krsna Vasudeva was a solar 
deity or a tribal god or a vegetation deity. He is right in 
treating Krsna Vasudeva as one person, the Vrsni chief, 
but he unnecessarily identifies him with Krsna Devaki- 
putra, the scholar mentioned in the Chandogya Upanishad 
” (F. E. Pargiter). 

The Bombay Chronicle, June 19, 1921. — ‘ 8 In this 
small book of a hundred and seventeen pages, Mr. 
Hemchandra Ray Chaudhuri of the Calcutta University 
has collected much valuable material from which he has 
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succeeded in tracing the origin and growth of the Vaishna- 
va creed. The Historicity of Srikrishna — or as the author 
calls him, Krishna Vasudeva — is also handled with remark- 
able clearness.......;.” 


IY. The Antiquity of the Rig Yeda 

Professor Schrader, Kiel, Germany. — This is a sober 
and useful little piece of research work with which, on the 
whole, I fully agree. If we follow' Jacobi and Tilak we 
create a gap (which we cannot bridge over) between the 
Mantras and the Brahmanas, for the latter are certainly 
not far removed from early Buddhism. On the other 
hand, if Hertel were right, the Big Veda would immediate- 
ly precede Buddhism, and there would be no room at all 
for Brahmanas and Upanisads. 

Y. The Mahabharata and the Besnagar 
Inscription of Heliodoros 

JASB, 1922, No. 19. 

Professor H. Jacobi. — “The verification of the Bhaga- 
vata credo in the Besnagar inscription is a find on which 
you may be congratulated.” 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins.—” It is certainly 
a remarkable resemblance which you have established and 
I should be inclined to agree with your conclusion.” 

Professor Jarl Charpentibr.— “ The identification of 
some words in this very important document with a 
passage in the Mahabharata seems to be a most happy 

find.” 
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VIII. The Lakshmana Sena Era 

Reprint from Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee 
Volumes, Vol. Ill, Orientalia, Part 2, Calcutta.— Publish- 
ed by the Calcutta University and printed at the Baptist 
Mission Press, 1921 and 1925. 

Professor Dr. Sten Konow, Kristiania, Norway.— 
‘ 1 Many thanks for the reprints which you have been good 
enough to send me. I have read them with great pleasure. 
They are written in a thoroughly scholarlike way, and 
more especially it seems to me that your paper about the 
Laksmana Sena era deserves very careful attention.” 


